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LONDON, SATURDAY, JULY 10. 1858, 


THE INDIAN REVOLT, AND THE DEBATE IN LONDON 
A.D. 1858.—THE MITYLENEAN REVOLT, AND THE 
DEBATE IN ATHENS B.C. 427, 


Of the first of the two subjects named above, I 
will say nothing. The details of that matter, and 
the speeches on the famous proclamation-debate 
on our policy in Oude, are known to every 
one. I only use the title that it may serve to 
mark an historical parallel which occurred to me, 
when reading the debate in question, and which 
may be acceptable to those persons who like to 
draw and dwell upon such parallels. 

In the Peloponnesian war, the Lesbians were 
the unwilling allies of the Athenians, to whom 
they were in some degree subject. The Laceda- 
monians succeeded in getting these desirable Les- 
bians (they were capital sailors) on their side ; 
and the Athenians immediately blockaded the re- 
volted Lesbian city of Mitylene. The end of the 
process and of some fighting was, that the city 
surrendered; and when the Athenians entered, 
the first thing they did was to hang the Laceda- 
monian general, Salethus, who had sustained the 
revolt, —and there was not a mock-philanthropist 
in Athens who objected to the proceeding. ‘The 
other principal agents in the treason were sent 
captives to Athens, where it was decreed that not 
only they, but all the Mityleneans should be put 
to death. A despatch was forthwith sent to the 
general commanding there to carry out this de- 
cree. After it had been sent off, the citizens began 
to look at each other, and to ask if it were accord- 
ing to the fitness of things that a people who 
owed no positive allegiance to Athens should be 
entirely destroyed for attempting to get rid of a 
forced and hated subjection. Thucydides will tell 
you what an uproar there was in the city on this 
question. There was no quieting the good tur- 
bulent folks, who loved nothing so much as a poli- 
tical, statistical, moral, religious, or philosophical 
“ row,” whereon to spend their time, and whereby 
to test the state of parties.. Above all, they loved 
a political difficulty. Here was one which offered 
a first-rate opportunity for the leaders of either 
faction. A public assembly was convened to de- 
liberate upon the sanguinary decree; and the 
debate on the propriety of confiscating the terri- 
tory of Oude, lively as it was, was a small matter 
compared with the eagerness, earnestness, latitude 
of assertion, and unbounded interest, which marked 
the great debate at Athens. The notorious Cleon, 
who certainly was not such a fool as Aristophanes 
makes him, if he delivered the speech reported by 
Thucydides, led the party for the stronger mea- 
sure. ‘The humanitarian side of the “ house,” and 
the outside people of the same opinion, were re- 





presented by Diodotus. The speeches of both 
orators will bear comparison with any speech de- 
livered on the Oude debate. Cleon’s sarcasm, his 
sweeping insults at an unstable democracy, his 
irresistible ridicule of his unlucky auditors, most 
of whom were more ready to hear their own 
voices, as he said, than good sense from others, was 
quite in the style of Hunt and Cobbett when in 
their happiest, or most impudent vein. Cleon 
knew but of one method of desling with van- 
quished rebels, —kill them and take their goods, 
and then their masters will not only have crushed 
daring rebels, but profited by the rebellion. The 
honourable (and rather sanguinary) gentleman 
resumed his seat amid deafening cheers. But these 
billows of sound were hushed into calmness by the 
gentle and business-like Diodotus. He blamed 
nobody, but insinuated his own sentiments into 
the bosom of everybody. He attributes no un- 
worthy motives to the actions of any one, and asks 
for as much civility for himself. He goes into the 
entire question ; and shows, as was shown for the 
men of Oude, that to throw off the insolent yoke 
of new and rapacious masters, is not a deed to be 
met by general massacre or confiscation. There 
was nothing said more to this purpose the other 
night in our august assembly, than was expressed 
more than two thousand years ago in the memor- 
able debate at Athens. One really grows in love, 
as it were, with the humane Diodotus: so mild, 
so charitable, so winning, so irresistible is he in 
working towards the triumphant establishment of 
his principle of mercy. There is, however, one little 
unpleasant drawback, in the ground on which this 
principle is founded by the right honourable 
speaker. He allows that, after all, justice might 
be with Cleon; and he admits that he too would 
have counselled that all the Mityleneans should be 
butchered, if it were expedient, and any advantage 
could be got by it. “If they ever so much de- 
served forgiveness,” remarked the consistent ora- 
tor, “I declare I would not advise you to forgive 
them, were it not that I am quite sure we shall all 
profit by it!” So profit and expediency moved 
the heathen assembly ; and they who less than 
three days previously had voted the contrary way, 
now gave their voices for the motion of Diodotus, 
—a sample of tergiversation that will excite a 
sneer, and call up a moral sentiment from every 
Joseph Surface among us proud of the legislatures 
of more enlightened times. At Athens, after all, 
mercy was only carried by a narrow majority. 
Then followed the despatching of the new de- 
cree annulling the old one, already on its way, 
— having a start of four-and-twenty hours; and 
then ensued the immortal race which could only 
happen before the days of electric wires and tele- 
grams. ‘The trireme that was ahead carried with 
it orders, not only for the massacre of the inha- 
bitants, but for the destruction of the entire city 
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of Mitylene ; and there were none but Athenians 
on board. The second trireme, with the procla- 
mation of mercy, had on board four or five Mity- 
leneans, and these were intensely interested in 
reaching their native city before the bearers of 
the order of destruction. These Mityleneans plied 
the rowers with wine, and fed them with barley- 
cakes, and made magnificent promises to induce 
them to come ‘up with and pass the other boat. 
Consequently, the oars flashed through the waters 
like rapid and regular gleams of lightning. The 
rowers, as they sat and pulled, opened their mouths 
for the cakes dipped in wine and oil, and they 
never ceased altogether from their labour. Even 
when some slept, others stuck to the bench, pulled 
like demons; and when they too were overcome 
with fatigue, the awakened and refreshed sleepers 
took their place, and kept the trireme flying across 
the waters, —and, after all, did not win the race. 
The first boat, however, had only just landed its 
messengers of death as the second shot into the 
harbour. Before the latter had put its anxious 
freight ashore, the active Athenian governor of 
Mitylene had read the condemnatory decree, and 
had, with commendable zeal and little fussiness, 
ordered it to be put in force. The second boat- 
load of messengers contrived to reach him just in 
time to prevent mischief, and thus the wine and 
barley cakes were not mis-spent on the rowers ; 
and Tice the Mitylenean gentlemen remembered 
their promises, as half an hour later would have 
made all the difference. J. Doran. 





EPISTOLE OBSCURORUM VIRORUM. 


This is another of those works which are dis- 
cussed by literary historians, who forget that the 
ordinary reader would learn more from a few 
specimens than from opinions and descriptions. 
Its interest has been revived in our own day by 
the late Sir W. Hamilton, in a very learned ar- 
ticle (Edinb. Rev. March, 1831, reprinted, with 
additions, in the Discussions, §c.). Referring to 
this article, it will be enough to state here that 
Luther's great movement was preceded by a war 
of the theologians against classical literature and 
its cultivators, especially Reuchlin ; that this scho- 
lar, in the course of the fight, published a volume 
of the letters of others to himeelf, entitled Epistole 
Illustrium Virorum; that Ulric von Hutten, as- 
sisted by others, thereupon drew up the Epistole 
Obscurorum Virorum (1516), an ironical collec- 
tion, purporting to be written by the theological 
enemies of the classics, to aid and comfort Or- 
tuinus Gratius against the poets, as they were 
called. This Ortuinus was himself a scholar of 


some note, the only one who had joined the theo- 
logical party ; he was, therefore, selected as the 
The effect was a com- 


chief object of ridicule. 





plete victory over the monks. So faithfully did 
their enemies represent them, that their party at 
first imagined the work was written on their own 
side, and raised a shout of approbation. Of this 
there is abundant evidence. Sir Thomas More 
and Erasmus, independently of each other, a 
that the satire would never hove been detected by 
its victims, if it had not been for the word Obscu- 
rorum in the title. Erasmus relates that a Do- 
minican prior in his own town (Louvain) bought 
twenty copies for distribution among his friends: 
and he adds that they were never undeceived, 
in England, until the appearance of the second 
volume, in the last letter of which the writer 
throws off the mask. 

Any one would suppose that the blocks must 
have been cut with a very keen razor, seeing that 
they did not feel the operation ; but the bluntness 
of the tool will be the zest of the story in all time 
to come. Doctors of divinity did not know but 
what they had a looking-glass before them, when 
they read letters in which other doctors vary the 
most stupid ignorance with the most revolting 
obscenity. The accounts which men under the 
vows give of their own lives would disgust an 
immense majority of those who had lived in the 
utmost license of courts and camps. To take 
something short of the worst, if any one who has 
access to the work will find out the letter of Lu- 

Idus Federfusius in the first volume, and bear 
in mind that the satire was not at once detected, 
he will be greatly amused. 

The book opens with a question of grammar, 
propounded to Ortuinus by a B.D., arising out of 
a convivial meeting of theologians. To make it 
intelligible, observe that a Master of Arts was 
noster magister, but a Doctor of Divinity was 
magister noster. 

“Tune Magistri hilarificati inceperunt loqui artifici- 
aliter de magnis questionibus. Et unus quesivit utrum 
dicendum Magister nostrandus, vel noster Magistrandus, 
pro persona apta nata ad fiendum Doctor in Theologia 
ovens Et statim respondit Magister Warmsemmel, . . . 
et tenuit quod dicendum est noster Magistrandus .... 


Sed nostro -tras, -trare, non est in usu, .... Tum Ma- 
gister Andr. Delitsch, qui est multum subtilis, . .. . et 
jam legit ordinarie Ovidium in Metamorphosiis . . . et 


etiam legit in domo sua Quintilianum et Juvencum, et 
ipse tenuit oppositionem M. Warmsemmel, et dixit quod 
debemus dicere Magister nostrandus . . . . et non obstat 
— nostro -tras, -trare, non est in usu, quia possumus 

ngere nova vocabula, et ipse allegavit super hoc Hora- 
tium. Tunc magistri multum admiraverunt subtilitatem, 
et unus portavit ei unum cantharum cerevisiw Neuber- 
gensis. Et ipse dixit, ego volo expectare, sed parcatis 
mihi, et tetegit birretum, et risit hilariter, et portavit M. 
Warmsemmel, et dixit, Ecce, Domine Magister, ne pu- 
tetis quod sum inimicus vester, et bibit in uno anbelitu, 
et M. Warmsemmel respondit ei fortiter pro honore Sle- 
sitarum. Et Magistri omnes fuerunt leti; et postea fuit 
pulsatum ad vesperas.” 


Advice is asked on the following point : — 
“ Et scribatis mihi, an est necessarium ad «xternam 
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salutem, quod Scholares discunt Grammaticam ex Poetis 
secularibus, sicut est Virgilius, Tullius, Plinius, et alii? 
Videtur mihi, quod non est bonus modus studendi. Quia, 
ut scribit Aristoteles primo Metaphysice, multa men- 
tiuntur poete; sed qui mentiuntur peccant, et qui fun- 
dant studium suum super mendaciis, fundant illud super 
peccatis.” 


The following is an account of the attempts to | 
introduce the heathen mythology in a non- | 


natural sense: — 


“ Debetis scire quod ego pro nunc contuli me ad stu- 
dium Heydelbergense, et studeo in Theologia: Sed cum 
hic audio quotidie unam lectionem in Poetria, in qua 
incepi proficere notabiliter de gratia Dei, et jam scio 
mentetenus omnes fabulas Ovidii in Metamorphoseos, et 
scio eas exponere quadrupliciter, scilicet naturaliter, 
literaliter, historialiter, et spiritualiter, quod non sciunt 
isti Poetz seculares. Et nuper interrogavi unum ex illis, 
unde dicitur Mavors; tunc dixit mihi unam sententiam 
qu non fuit vera: sed etiam correxi eam, et dixi, quod 
Mavors dicitur quasi mares vorans; et ipse fuit confusus 

[accedunt pluria consimilia ] . 


. Ita videtis quod | 


isti P ‘oete nunc student tantum in sua arte literaliter, et | 


non intelligunt allegorias spirituales, quia sunt homines 
carnales; et ut scribit apostolus i. Corinth. 2., Animalis 
homo non percipit ea = sunt Spiritus Dei..... Diana 
significat beatissimam Virginem Mariam, ambulans mul- 
tis virginibus hinc inde. Et ergo de ea scribitur in Psal., 
Adducentur virgines post eam. .. . . Item de Jove quando 
defloravit Calistonem virginem, et reversus est ad ccelum, 


scribitur Matth. 12., Revertar ad domum meam, unde | 


Gs oee's De Actzone vero qui vidit Dianam nudam, 
prophetizavit Ezechiel c. 16. dicens, Eras nuda et confu- 
sione plena, et transivi per te, et vidi te... . Item fabula 
de Pyramo et Thisbe sic exponitur allegorice et spiritu- 
aliter: Pyramus significat filium Dei, et Thisbe significat 
animam humanam ... Et ista est via qua debemus stu- 
dere Poetriam.” 


The following is part of a conversation which 
took place in a mixed party of scholars and the- 
ologians : — 


“Tune ergo hospes noster, qui est bonus humanista, 
incepit quedam dicere ex Poetria, ubi laudavit valde 
Cesarem Julium in suis scriptis, et etiam factis. Pro- 
fecto cum hoc audivissem, erat mihi bene adjuvatum, 

uia multa legi et audivi in Poesi a vobis dum fui in 
Colonia, et dixi: Quoniam quidem igitur incepistis loqui 
de Poetria, non potui me longius occultare, et dico sim- 
pliciter, quod non credo Csarem scripsisse illa com- 
mentaria, et volo dictum meum roborare hoc argumento, 
quod sic sonat: Quicunque habet negotium in armis et 
continuis laboribus, ille non potest Latinum discere. Sed 
sic est quod Cesar semper fuit in bellis et maximis labo- 
ribus, ergo non potuit esse doctus, vel Latinum discere. 
Revero puto igitur non aliter quam quod Suetonius scrip- 
sit ista illa Commentaria, quia nunquam vidi aliquem 
qui magis haberet consimiliorem stilam Czsari, quam 
Suetonius. Postquam ita dixissem, et multa alia verba 
qu hic causa brevitatis omitto, quia ut scitis ex antiquo 
dicterio, Gaudent brevitate moderni: tunc risit Erasmus, 


et nihil respondit, quia eum tam subtili argumentatione | 


superavi. Et sic imposuimus finem collationi, et nolui 
questionem meam in medicina proponere, quia scivi 
quod ipse non sciret, cum non sciret mihi solvere illud 
argumentum in poesi, et ipse tamen esset Poeta: et dico 
per Deum quod non est tam multum ut dicunt de eo, 
non scit plus quam alius homo: in Poesi bene concedo 
quod scit pulchrum Latinum dicere.” 





| else, could not kee 


| the last letter of the second volume. 


The Theologians give frequent specimens of 
their poetry, as in the following : — 

“ Et quando disputatio fuit, tunc ego in laudem ipsius 
metrificavi illa carmina ex tempore, quia ego pro parte 
sum humanista. 

“ Hic est unus doctus Magister, 
Qui intimavit bis vel ter 
An esse essentie 
Distinguatur ab esse existentiz ; 
Et de rollationibus, 
Et de predicamentorum distinctionibus : 
Et utrum Deus in firmamento 
Sit in aliquo predicamento ; 
Quod nemo fecit ante eum 
Per omnia secula seculorum.” 

The following, it must be distinctly stated, is 
an attempt at hexameter and pentameter ; in ho- 
nour of Paulus Langius : — 

“ Hic liber indignum vexat Jacobum Wimphelingum, 

Langius quem Paulus fecerat mirifice. 

Metrice qui scripsit, etiam -—— rhetoricavit 

Quod omnes artes sunt in cucullatulis, 

Sic quoque Tritemius dixit sic et Eberhardus 

De Campis Voltzius, Paulus et Schuterius. 

Johannes Piemont, Siberti Jacob, Rotger, 

Sicamber, docti cucullatique viri. 

Jam erit confusus Jacobus et omnino trusus 

Wimpbhelingius, Bebelius, atque ille Gerbelius : 

Sturmius et Spiegel, Lascinius atque Rhenanus, 

Ruserus, Sapidus, Guidaque, Bathodius. 

Omnes hi victi jacent. non audent dicere Guckuck, 

Sic in sacco conclusi Wimphelingiani erunt. 

Non valent in Grecis invenire neque Poetis, 

Quod Lango respondeant viro scientifico.” 

Two volumes of such matter as this, though 
frequently witty and piquant, are rather difficult 
to get through. Luther acknowledges to Reuch- 
lin that the battle of the scholars and monks was 
a preliminary, and an essential one, to his own 
success: and there is no doubt that the work be- 
fore me was the charge which gained the victory. 
For all this, Sir W. Hamilton, who has spoken 
with more admiration of the letters than any one 
up his attention to the end, 
as the following makes manifest. Erasmus, as we 
have seen, alludes to the mask being thrown off in 
Hamilton 
says that this probably refers to the last letter but 
one, which, he adds, contains some verses, of which 
he quotes a phrase or two. The verses are as y 
follows : — 

« Magister Cuculus in Paradiso, omni verborum ornatu 
reciso, 

Famosissimo Magistro Ortuino, qui clamat more asinino 

Contra poetas et Latinos, necnon Gracos peregrinos, 

Omnium barbarorum defensori, 
Coloniensum preconi famosiori.” 

This is obviously the heading of a letter, but 
the printer has made it the tail of the letter pre- 
ceding. Had Hamilton not been too tired to look 
further, he would have seen that the last letter is 
from this very Cuculus, and that part of it runs as 
follows : — 

“ Mirabiles trufas et egregias nequitias audio de vobis 
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predicare, —y Ortuine, quas unquam in vita mea 
nunquam per Deum Sanctum audivi, quas vos et alii | 
Colonienses magistri nostri (cum supportatione) fecistis 
honestissimo et doctissimo viro D. Joanni Reuchlin; et 
tamen cum audivi, non scivi in tantum mirare, quia cum 
estie bicipites asini, et naturales Philosophi, intenditis 
etiam misere et nebulonice vexare ita pios et doctos viros 
. ++» Et ergo ad furcas cum vobis omnibus, ad quas per- | 
ducat vos lictor cum sociis suis, vobis dicentibus orate | 
pro nobis.” 

The last sentence of this letter, and of the book, 
seems intended to show that the Reuchlinist did 
not put away dirty thoughts when he put off the 
mask of the theologian. 

In another communication I shall make some | 
remarks on the history of this satire. 

A. Ds Moreay. | 


SWIFTIANA. 


We have heard so much of “ Swiftiana” lately | 
that I am induced to contribute my mite towards 
it. 

Swift, Berkeley, and other distinguished Irish- | 
men received no inconsiderable portion of their 
education in the ancient College of Kilkenny. 
The modern building stands on a different site, 
and is, I believe, of altogether a different cha- 
racter. The elder establishment* had been an 
addendum to the Priory of St. John the Baptist. 

The following details were communicated to | 
me in 1855 by Alderman Banim of Kilkenny, one | 
of the authors of the celebrated O'Hara Tales. I 
afterwards heard that the anecdote had been pub- 
lished in another form; but I never saw it in 
print, and Alderman Banim believes the facts in 
question to be very little known. 

When the old College of Kilkenny was about 
to be removed the materials were sold by auction. 
A thriving shopkeeper named Barnaby Scott 
purchased the cm wy seats, and boards of the | 
school-room. On one of the desks was cut the 
name in full—Jonatuan Swirr—doubtless with 
Swift's pocket-knife, and by Swift's own hand. Mr. 
Barnaby Scott, solicitor, the son of the purchaser 
of the old desks and boards, died in 1856 ; but pre- 
vious to his death he orally detailed the foregoing 
and the succeeding circumstances to Alderman 
Banim. Mr. Scott distinctly remembered having 
seen the incised autograph when a boy, and added 
that this particular board was, with others of the 
same purchase, used for flooring his father’s shop. 
It no doubt still occupies the » 2. wherein it was 
fixed, seventy years ago. The house has been 
lately rebuilt ; but the floor of the shop was not 
removed, and 1 am informed that if any person 
desires to communicate with Mr. Kenny Seott, 
and give him a sum adequate to cover the ex- 


* An accurate and interesting description of the old 
College of Kilkenny appears in John Banim’s tale of The | 
Fetches. | 


| tion.” 
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pense of the search, the inscribed board of Jona- 
than Swift's desk may, it is more than probable, 
be yet recovered. 
he biographers of Swift tell us that when his 
mother was greatly reduced in circumstances, his 
brother-in-law, William Swift, showed much prac- 
tical kindness and sympathy towards her, 
It would also appear from Lord Orrery’s Re- 


| marks on the Life and Writings of Swift (p. 16.), 


that William Swift likewise assisted the future 
Dean by “repeated acts of friendship and affec- 
His lordship adds : 

“T have a letter now before me which, though torn and 
imperfect, shows his gratitude and devotion to the uncle 
whom I have just now mentioned, and whom he calls the 
best of his relations.” 

As few biographies have been subjected to 
fuller or more trivial illustration than those of 


| Dr. Swift, it may interest some of the Dean’s ad- 


mirers to trace one of the sources of that income 
on which Uncle William so generously drew when 
Mrs, Swift and her son Jonathan were struggling 
hard against evil fortune, 

The Claims at Chichester House in 1701 (p.16.) 
records the right of “ William Swift of the city of 
Dublin, gent.,” to an estate for sixty years by 
lease dated Dec. 26, 1677, formerly belonging to 
Mich. Chamberlain, and situated on “the south 
side of a lane in St. Francis Street, called My 
Lord of Howth’s land.” Again, at p. 139. we find 
William Swift seised of the estate in fee of Berry- 
more, co. Roscommon, by lease and release dated 
Nov. 29, 1680, from John Campbell and Priscilla 
his wife, formerly the property of L. Flinn and 
Alderman McDermott. Witness John Deane. 

Until the brothers, Godwin, William, Adam, 
and Jonathan Swift (the Dean's father) removed 
from Yorkshire to Ireland, the name of Swift was, 
I believe, unknown in that country; and from 
various circumstances I infer that the “ Wm. 
Swift, Gent.” who figures in the Claims at Chi- 
chester House was the generous uncle of the poet 
Swift. 

The book referred to is very scarce. The last 
copy offered for sale in Dublin was at the late Mr. 
Justice Burton's auction, and fetched the high 
price of 4/. 4s, 

An old woman lately died in St. Patrick Street 
at the advanced age of one hundred and ten years. 
A friend of mine asked her if she remembered the 
appearance of the celebrated Dean of St. Patrick. 
She described it to him minutely, and added that 


| the great man never went outside the deanery 


house that he was not attended through the 
streets by a vast crowd of washed and unwashed 
admirers. Witi1am Joun Firz-Parricx. 


Stillorgan, Dublin. 
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ARMS OF SELKIRK, SCOTLAND. 
In Chambers’s Picture of Scotland may be read 


the following tradition regarding the origin of the 
arms of the burgh of Selkirk : — 

“A band of Selkirk burgesses, eighty in number, be- 
haved with great gallantry at Flodden, from which they 
brought home a pennon, said to have belonged to one of 
the Percy family, which is still preserved by the deacon 
of the Corporation of Weavers. William Brydone, the 
Town-Clerk, who headed this band, was knighted by the 
King, on the field of battle, in consideration of his emi- 
nent bravery. As the party was returning, they found, 
by the side of Ladywood Edge, the body of a female, the 
wife of one of their number, who had fallen: she had 
come forth, in the hope of meeting her husband, but, 
spent with cold and hunger, had died by the way, and 
her child was still endeavouring to draw sustenance from 
her breast. In memory of this touching incident, the 
town still bears for its arms the figure of a lady with a 
child in her arms, seated on a sarcophagus decorated 
with the Scottish lion, a wood in the background.” 

When at Selkirk, a few years ago, I observed 
on some of the public buildings the arms as de- 
scribed in this notice, and I felt satisfied that they 
were of an older date than that ascribed to them, 
being of a medieval ecclesiastical character, evi- 
dently a representation of the Virgin and Infant 
Christ : I therefore, when in Edinburgh shortly 
afterwards, asked Mr. Henry Laing to supply 
me, from his very rich collection of ancient 
Scottish seals, with a cast of the earliest one he 
had of Selkirk. He gave me one (the original of 
which is appended to an indenture of the year 


| the object of such interferences with the ordinary 


course of events. I might easily, were I so dis- 
posed, fill an entire number of this periodical with 
authentic records (as far as the evidence of the 
senses may be relied on), which can scarcely be 
referred to the ordinary theory of coincidences. 
From the many stories of the class which I have 
indicated, I may perhaps be allowed to select a 
few ; for the authenticity of which I can vouch, 
either from having heard them from the parties 
to whom they actually occurred, or from having 
been myself an actor in the scene. Many years 
ago, seven or eight members of the family of my 
paternal grandfather were seated at the door of 
his house on a fine summer evening, between the 
hours of eight and nine o'clock. The parish church 
and its yard are only separated from the spot by 
a brook and a couple of meadows. The family 
happened to be looking in the direction of the 
churchyard, when they were amazed by witness- 
ing the advent of a funeral procession. They saw 
the crowd, and the coffin borne on men’s shoulders 
come down the pathway towards the church, but 
the distance was too great to enable them to re- 
cognise the face of any of the actors in the scene. 
As the funeral cortége neared-the church porch, 
they distinctly saw the clergyman, with whom they 


| were personally acquainted, come out in his surplice 


1426) exactly corresponding to the above de- | 


scription and the sculpture at Selkirk, and being 
of a date of (at least) eighty-seven years prior to 
the battle of Flodden. It proves that the arms 


to meet the mourners, and saw him precede them 
into the church. In a short time they came out, 
and my relatives saw them go to a particular part 
of the yard, where they remained for a time — 
enough to allow the remainder of the supposed 


| funeral rites to be performed. Greatly amazed at 


were not taken on that occasion, though the anec- | 


dote connected with that event may in course of 
time have been applied to the arms. A descrip- 
tion of the seal may be found in Laing’s valuable 
Catalogue of Antient Scottish Seals, p. 215., No. 
1187. W. C. Trevenran. 


SECOND-SIGHT AND SUPERNATURAL WARNINGS. 


All ghost stories have a strange fascination 
about them ; and the various corroborations which 
certain well-known tales of this class have re- 
ceived in the pages of “ N. & Q.,” suggest to me a 
kindred topic, respecting a belief which is said to 
be peculiar to the inhabitants of mountainous 
countries. I allude to what is called second-sight ; 
connected with which are certain supernatural 
warnings with reference to approaching death, to 
which it is difficult to assign a defined name. The 
county of Pembroke is rife with tales of this class ; 
many of them depending upon such trustworthy 
evidence, as to compel the mind to refuse to dis- 
miss them’ altogether as unworthy of credit ; and 
yet, at the same time, it is difficult to understand | 


what he beheld, my grandfather sent over to the 
church to inquire who had been buried at that 
unusual hour. The messenger returned with the 
intelligence that no person had been buried during 
that day, nor for several days before. A short 
time after this, a neighbour died, and was buried 
in the precise spot where the phantom interment 
was seen. My mother's father lived on the banks 
of one of the many creeks or pills with which the 
beautiful harbour of Milford Haven is indented, 
In front of the house is a large court, built on a 
quay wall to protect it from the rising tide. In 


| this court my mother was walking one fine evening, 


rather more than sixty years ago, enjoying the 
moonlight, and the balmy summer breeze. The 
tide was out, so that the creek was empty. Sud- 
denly my mother's attention was aroused by hear- 
ing the sound of a boat coming up the pill. The 
measured dip of the oars in the water, and the 


| noise of their revolution in the rowlocks, were 


distinctly audible. Presently she heard the keel 
of the boat grate on the gravelly beach by the side 
of the quay wall. Greatly alarmed, as nothing was 
visible, she ran into the house, and related what 
she had heard. A few days afterwards, the mate 
of an East Indiaman, which had put into Milford 
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Haven for the purpose of undergoing repair, died 
on board ; and his coffined corpse was brought up 
the pill, and landed at the very spot where my 
mother heard the phantom boat touch the ground. 

Some years ago a friend of mine, a clergyman 
resident in the city of St. David's, who was the 
vicar of a rural parish, had a female parishioner 
who was notorious as a seer of phantom funerals. 
When my friend used to go out to his Sunday 
duty, this old woman would accost him frequently 
with “Ay, ay, Mr. —— vach, you'll be here of a 
week day soon, for I saw a funeral last night.” 
Upon one occasion the clergyman asked her, 
“ Well, Molly, have you seen a funeral lately ?” 
“ Ay, ay, Mr. vach,” was the reply, “I saw 
one a night or two ago, and I saw you as plainly 
as I see you now; and you did what I never saw 
you do before.” “ What was that ?” inquired my 
friend. “Why,” replied the old woman, “as you 








came out of the church to meet the funeral you 
stooped down, and appeared to pick something off 
the ground!" “ Well,” thought my friend to 
himself, “ I'll try, Molly, if I cannot make a liar 
of you for once.” Some little time after this con- 
versation occurred, my friend was summoned to a 
burial in his country parish, Molly and her vati- 
cinations having entirely passed from his memory. 
He rode on horseback, alee rather late. Hastily | 
donning his surplice, he walked out to meet the 
funeral procession. As he emerged from the 
church porch, his surplice became entangled in 
his spur ; and as he stooped down to disengage it, 
the old woman and her vision flashed across his | 
recollection. “ Molly was right, after all,” said 
he to himself, as he rose up and walked on. 
In the year 1838 I was on a visit to my parents, | 
who at that time resided on the spot on which my | 
mother was born, and where she passed the latter | 
ears of her life. Within a short distance of the | 
use stood a large walled garden, which was ap- 
proached through a gate leading into a stable- 
yard. From underneath the garden wall bubbled 
a well of delicious spring water, from whence the 
domestic offices were supplied. It was a custom | 
of the family, in the summer time, that the water | 
for the use of the house should be brought in late | 
in the evening, in order that it might be cool; | 
and it was the duty of a servant to go out with a 
= and a couple of pails to fetch the water, just | 
fore the time of closing up the house for the | 


night. One evening the girl bad gone out for this 

The night was beautifully fine; the 
moon shining so brightly that the smallest object | 
was distinctly visible. The servant had not been 
absent many minutes, when she ran into the house 
without her burden, and, throwing herself into a 
chair in a state of extreme terror, fainted away. 
Restoratives having been used she recovered a 
little, and upon being questioned as to the cause 
of her alarm, she told us that as she was stooping 





over the well, about to fill one of her pails, she 
suddenly found herself in the midst of a crowd of 
people, who were carrying a coffin, which they 
ad set down at the gate of the stable-yard. As 
she had received no intimation of the approach of 
the concourse by any sound of footsteps, she was 
greatly alarmed ; and as the object borne by the 
throng did not tend to tranquillise her nerves, 
she took to her heels, leaving her pails behind 
her. As no persuasion could induce her to return 
to the well, I offered to doso for her, and to as- 
certain the cause of her terror. When I arrived 
at the stable-yard there was neither coffin nor 
crowd to be seen; and upon asking a neighbour 
whose cottage commanded a view of the well 
whether she had seen a funeral go by, she put a 
—- to any farther inquiry, by asking me “ Who 
had ever heard of a funeral at ten o'clock at 
night ?” To which pertinent query I could only 
reply by stating what the servant professed to 
have seen. So the matter rested for a few weeks, 
when there occurred an unusually high tide in 
Milford Haven. The water rose far above the 
level of the ordinary springs; filling the creek, 
and flowing into the court in front of the house, 
it only ebbed when it had reached the door. 
The roadway at the end of the pill was impass- 
able. A person having died on the opposite side 
of the inlet a few days before this, the funeral 
took place on the morning of the high tide; and 
as it was impossible to take the corpse to the 
parish church by the usual route, the bearers 
crossed the pill in a boat with the coffin, and 
having laid it down at the gate of our stable-yard 
remained there until the boat could bring over 
the remainder of the funeral concourse. 

In the year 1848 I returned to my home, after 
an absence of some years. A few days after my 
arrival, I took a walk one morning in the yard of 
one of our parish churches, through which there is 
a right of way for pedestrians. My object was a 
twofold one ; firstly, to enjoy the magnificent 
prospect visible from that elevated position; and, 
secondly, to see whether any of my friends or ac- 
quaintances who had died during my absence 
were buried in the locality. After gazing around 
me for a short time, I sauntered on, looking at 
one tombstone and then at another, when my at- 
tention was arrested by an altar-tomb enclosed 
within an iron railing. I walked up to it, and 


| read an inscription which informed me that it was 


in memory of Colonel This gentleman had 
been the Assistant Poor Law Commissioner for 
South Wales; and while on one of his periodical 
tours of inspection he was seized with apoplexy 
in the workhouse of my native town, and died in 
afew hours. This was suggested to my mind as 
I read the inscription on the tomb; as the melan- 
choly event occurred during the period of my 
absence, and I was only made cognizant of the 
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| 
fact through the medium of the local press. Not | 
being acquainted with the late Colonel » and 
never having even seen him, the circumstances of 
his sudden demise had long passed from my me- 
mory, and were only revived by my thus viewing 
his tomb. I then passed on, and shortly after- 
wards returned home. On my arrival my father 
asked me in what direction I had been walking? | 
I replied, ‘In churchyard, looking at the 
tombs ; and among others I have seen the tomb 
of Colonel .» who died in the workhouse.” 
“That,” replied my father, “is impossible, as 
there is no tomb erected over Colonel s 
ave.” At this remark I laughed. “My dear 
father,” said I, “ you want to persuade me that I 
cannot read. I was not aware that Colonel 
was buried in the churchyard, and was only in- 
formed of the fact by reading the inscription on 
the tomb.” “Whatever you may say to the con- 
trary,” replied my father, “what I tell you is true; 
there is no tomb over Colonel "s grave.” As- 
tounded by the reiteration of this statement, as 
soon as I had dined I returned to the churchyard, 
and again inspected all the tombs having railings 
round them, and found that my father was right. 
There was not only no tomb bearing the name of 
Colonel , but there was no tomb at all corre- 
sponding in graye with the one which I had 
seen. Unwilling to credit the evidence of my 
own senses, I went to the cottage of an old ac- 
uaintance of my boyhood, who lived outside of 
the churchyard gate, and asked her to show me 
the place where Colonel —— lay buried. She 
took me to the spot, which was a green mound, 
undistinguished in appearance from the surround- | 
ing graves. Nearly two years subsequent to this 
occurrence, surviving relatives erected an altar- 
tomb, with a railing round it, over the last resting- 
place of Colonel , and it was, as nearly as I 
could remember, an exact reproduction of the 
memorial of my day-dream. 

I do not attempt to account, on rational or phi- 
losophical principles, for any of the occurrences 
which I have narrated. I have merely made a 
plain unvarnished statement of facts, leaving it to 
others to draw their own deductions or inferences 
therefrom. Of course the theory of coincidences 
is an easy mode of severing any Gordian knot; 
and the cui bono argument may serve as an ad- 
junct to the former mode of settling a difficulty. 
But at the same time the numberless anecdotes of 
a class similar to those which I have imperfectly 
endeavoured to relate, all resting upon unim- 
peachable testimony, must make the thoughtful 
pause, and ask themselves, in the language of our 
master-poet, — 


























“Can such things be, 
And overcome us like a summer cloud 
Without our special wonder?” 


Joun Pavin Pures. 
Haverford west, | 


| Angus, he 
| it, from “ the grandchild to one Mr. Affleck who 


ANDERSON PAPERS. — NO. II. 


(1.) Patrick Ellis, Esq., to James Anderson, Esq. 


“ Dear Brother, 
“ Yours lately, beyond the course of the post, brought 
me the sad news of my dear sister's death, which is a 
great loss to us all, especially to myself; but I believe our 


| loss is her gain, being infinitely more happy than she 


could have been with us. A good life must needs make 
a good end, as she discover’d to the last. My wife was 
much affected by her death as well as myselfe: I pray 
God give us the sanctify’d use of all his dispensations. I 
should be glad to hear of your wife’s recovery and chil- 
dren’s health. My wife and children are all well, blest 
be the Lord; so returning my hearty respects, I remain 
“Yor affectionate Brother and 
“ hamble Servant, 
“Pa. Evwis.” 


“ This letter is sent enclos’d to me from a 


Prisoner in France not knowing how to 

send it: gett the Postadge, and if he 

pleases to remit me any money I will 

forward it to his brother.” 
“ London, 15 August, 1705. 

oy oO 
Mr. James Anderson, 
Writer to her Maisties 
Signet, at his house in Edinburgh.” 

Mr. Ellis was a son of Mr. Ellis of Ellieston in 
Scotland; his sister was the wife of Anderson. 
She was apparently a lady of a somewhat violent 
temper, and the husband and wife lived for some 
time separate. 

It is not improbable that the writer of the 
letter may have been a progenitor of the family 
of Ellis which in this century obtained the honour 
of the peerage as Barons Seaford. 

(2.) Mr. Thomas Brand to James Anderson, Esq. 

Of Mr. Thomas Brand very little is known ex- 
cepting what may be gathered from the few letters 
preserved amongst the Anderson papers. He does 
not appear to have been in very opulent circum- 
stances, as in one of his epistles he alludes to the 


| circumstance of his keeping lodgers, amongst 


whom he notices Sir David Dalrymple and his 


| wife, who remained a week with him ; and he men- 


tions a “Sir William Gordon of Dalfolley, who 
came and saw the lodgings, and said you [Ander- 
son] told him he might have my dining-room floor 
for fourteen shillings a week, and therefore bid 
me no more but fifteen, and so we parted.” 

In another letter he says that Mr. Holmes “tells 
me there are severall things in the Tower, amongst 
the records relating to the family of Athol, which 
I design if possible to procure a transcript of, for 
such documents will very much illustrate my 
work.” “Again (27 Nov. 1708), he is anxious 
about the — of Affleck of Woodcocdale in 

aving taken “a premium” to procure 


was minister of Largo in Fife. That minister's 
grandfather was one Sir John Affleck, a man 
famous about the time of the Reformation,” 
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“ Whitehall, Decemt 18*, 1705. 
“ My dearest Friend, 

“Tam to acquaint you of the dispatch of your com 
mands, which I delivered in to the carrier on Friday last, 
and went off from hence yesterday morning by Chris- 
topher Burrell for Newcastle, directed for Mr. Thos. 


Stephenson, merchant on the Bridge, to whom I have | 


written by this post. And I do assure you greater dis- 
patch could not be made; for in the first place Mr. 
Campbell told me he could not procure the books, so as 
to be sent you on the Monday after I received yours; 
and as for the plates, Mr. Collingswood told me that he 
could not possibly get them ready to come off“at the time 
you desired, no, not the four large ones, but promised 
they should all be ready to come off the Monday there- 
after, and therefore I thought it might be most con- 
venient to send them altogether. The whole charge 
amounts to 141. 10s. 0d., and the exchange Mr. Bowden 
reckoned at 13 p. cent. made thirty-seven shillings and 
seven pence, making my bill I drew on Mr. George War- 
render * to amount in the whole to 16/ 07s. 07d. at eight 
days’ sight. I have observed your directions in every 
particular as near as possible, except the paper, which is 
something longer than your size; but I am sure it is im- 
periall, and the finest sort. I never bought any of it 
before by the quire, but have frequently had single 
sheets, for which I always gave sixpence a sheet. 

“IT have took the freedom to send down in the box with 
your things a calico gown and pettycoat my sister Lilly 
made in Scotland the first time she was there, and left it 
behind her when she was in London last; therefore I hope 
*twill give no manner of trouble tho’ it should be seen 
by the Custom-house officers, seeing my sister can de- 
elare upon her oath that it was made and worn by her in 
Scotland near 2 years ago. As for the expences, I charge 
to your account. I do assure you, my dear Friend, if it 
had been my own affair it could not have been less; the 
weather here having been (and still is) so intollerably 
bad that "twas not possible to stirr without having a 
coach, and sometimes no venturing abroad tho’ in a 
coach. 

“ Dr. Hicks’ Book is in two volumes, large folio (tho’ 
as I understand not of the largest that was printed). 
Mr. Campbell charged me for them in quires three gui- 
neas, two shillings the binding, and eightpence postage, 
in all 32. 15s. 02d., which I paid him. I have teapae 
another sett of copperplates, to be sent by sea according 
to direction, either to Newcastle or Leith, which Mr. Col- 
lingswood promised to get ready as soon as possible, 
which I hope may amount much to the same value of 
those sent younow. .... . 

“Since my last to you I have been to wait upon Dr. 
Gibson +, who is now come from the Bishop’s family, and 


* An Edinburgh tradesman. He was one of the baillies, 
and latterly Lord Provost, of Edinburgh. He was created 
a Baronet by George I., and represented the Scotish me- 
tropolis in the British parliament until the period of his 
demise. He was twice married, Ist, to Margaret Lawrie, 
and 2nd, to Urizel Blair, both ladies being daughters of 
Edinburgh citizens, by both of whom he had issue. The 
late Right Hon. Sir George Warrender was his great- 
grandson. 

+ Edmund Gibson, who became Bishop of Lincoln in 
1716. fe was translated in 1723 to London, and held 
that see until 1748, when he was succeeded by Thomas 
Sherlock. Bishop Gibson was the editor of the Saxon 
Chronicle, an edition which now is held in little esti- 
mation. He also is said, but with what truth we know 
not, to have printed an edition of that clever but not very 
delicate production, the Polemo-Medinia of William 
Drummond. 


lives at his own house in Lambeth, he being the preacher 
of that Church. He is truly a most courteous and discreet 
gentleman, and expresses a very great esteem for you, 
and says he’s ashamed, as often as he thinks of you, be- 
cause he has not written to you since he received your 
Book*, which he commends extremely; only he says 
that if he had known when you was here that your de- 
sign was to write on that subject, he would have given 
you a more just account of some persons you mention in 
your book, whose character here does not come up to that 
you have been pleas’d in your good-nature to give them. 
In answer to which I told him, that that was an error on 
the right side, for *twas more commendable to say more 
of men than they deserved, than to detract from them 
any thing of their due. He confess’d it was so, and very 
much applauded your performances, and said it has cer- 
tainly done a great deal of good service to both nations, 
tho’ he does believe that Attwood will still write on to 
the end of the chapter; but says he would advise you to 
be at no further trouble in answering him, and so we 
parted, he obliging me to call upon him again, in order to 
let him know where he might see me, for just then I was 
not fully settled in a lodging. 

“TIT had almost forgott to tell you that Mr. Archibald 
Campbell told me, that there are some persons here about 
to reprint your book, and I told him that I thought it 
was your design to send hither about 200 copies of them, 
and he wished it might be so, and that they might be 
sent very speedily, because that would put a stop to the 
design of reprinting ; and my dear Friend I have nothing 
more to add, but to tell you that I am, and ever shall be, 

“ Yours most affectionately, 
“ THomas.” 


The particulars of the account are appended ; 
but as there is nothing very curious in them they 
have been omitted. 

(3.) James Anderson, E'sq., to [James Campbell, Esq., of 
Cawdor ? +) 
“ Elgin, 16 March, 1716. 


“ Sir, 

“T have no news to send you from this county, but 
that Sir John Maclean dyed at Focabers, Sunday last, 
and among his last words cursed the Pretender and Mar, 
and blessed God he was to dye in his bed, and not on a 
gibbet. Huntly has gone throw this town. 

“ My son, whose hand I have used in this, offers his 
most humble service. 

“P.S. Just now I have a letter of the 16" instant from 
Elgin, which says on the postscript that Sir Hugh is 
dead. I expect Breaden, Grant, and Culloden here to- 
morrow, who are coming as commissioners for the county. 
I'll be fully informed by them, and write you by next 
post. The executors will be very easy when the young 
gentleman comes to the possession of the whole estate. 


* Historical Essay : shewing that the Crown and King- 
dom of Scotland is Imperial and Independant. Edinburgh, 
1708, 8vo. The copy in the library of the Faculty of 
Advocates formerly belonged to the Hon. Archibald Camp- 
bell, afterwards a Scotish Episcopalian Bishop; and the 
following note in his handwriting is engrossed on the 
boards: — 

“ A very valuable book, bateing the Petition of Right, 
or Pacta Conventa, of Fergus the First. All the records 
cited by that Author are in the possession of the English, 

“What just Historians they are who after this go on 
still with their old cry, any impartial man may judge.” 

+ From a draft in the handwriting of Anderson. Mr. 
Campbell was the direct ancestor of the Earl of Cawdor. 

Anderson was his law agent. 
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“T have also just now a line from her Grace of Argyle, 
who writes me, a gentleman that is Sir Hugh’s neigh- 
bour told her two days [ before] that he was dead.” 


J. M. 


finer Notes. 


Inscription at Auld-Field House, Glasgow.—The 
following is an inscription on the chimney-piece of 
the kitchen in Auld-Field House, in the near neigh- 
bourhood of Glasgow, and formerly the seat, as it is 
still in the possession, ef the Maxwells, Baronets of 
Pollok. Its quaintness, as well as the holy truth 
embodied in it, give it a title to be registered in 
“N.& Q.”:— 

“THE BODIE FOR THE SAVL WAS FRAMD B$HIS HOVS THE 
BODIE FOR; 
IN HEAYN FOR BOTH MY PLACE IS NAMD IN BLISS MY 
GOD T ADORE.” 

I may mention that the chimney-piece on which 
the above inscription is written is in the oldest 
part of the building, which was plainly a square 
tower or fortalice of that peculiar architecture 
prevalent in the old Scottish castles, the ruins of 
which are everywhere to be seen both in the Low- 
lands and Highlands. The exact date I have not 
been able to ascertain, but its structure proclaims 
it to be very old. M. Grecor. 


“ Nopen.” —In some parts of Staffordshire a 
Bullfinch is called a Nopen. Curusert Bepe. 


Wasbrough v. Watt: The Steam Engine and 
Rotatory Motion. — It has been usual to ascribe 
the invention of everything great in relation to 
the steam-engine to the immortal James Watt of 
Birmingham, and amongst other contrivances that 
of producing a continuous motion by means of the 
erank and fly-wheel. From his own account of 
the invention he attempts to show, somewhat dis- 
ingenuously as I think, that the honour is cer- 
tainly due to himself; but that neglecting to take 
out a patent for it, his method was communicated 
by a workman to some one else, who forestalled 
him in his intention. All this may appear very 
well upon the surface, but what are the facts ? If 
the reader will carefully read Mr. Watt's state- 
ment, he will find that from the year 1769, 
through some ten subsequent years, he was en- 
gaged making various experiments to produce the 
wished-for result —a continuous motion — but 
without effect; at the end of which time Matthew 
Wasbrough, of this city, “erected (as Mr. Watt 
says) one of his ratchet-wheel engines at Birming- 
ham, the frequent breakages and irregularities of 
which recalled the subject to his mind ;” and he 
then says that he made a model of his method, 
which answered his expectation. Why, then, did 
he not take out a patent for it immediately, in- 
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Matthew Wasbrough had preceded him in the in- 
vention by nearly three years, having patented 
his contrivance early in 1779, and to him belongs 
the honour of producing a continuous rotatory 
motion in relation to the steam-engine, and not to 
James Watt, as is too generally believed. 

Gxrorce Pryce. 

Bristol City Library. 


Major André.— In the account of the disinter- 
ment of Major André’s remains in 1821, written 
by Mr. Buchanan, the British Consul at New 
York, and published in the United Service Journal 
for November, 1833, that gentleman, after stating 
that no metal buttons were found in the coffin, 
comes to the conclusion that André’s body was 
stripped by the Americans, which he styles an 
“ outrage ” te be “ blazoned to the world.” 

Dr. Thatcher of the American army, who had 
been present at the execution of André thereupon 
published a communication upon the subject in 
the New England Magazine for May, 1834, in 
which he asserts that André’s uniform and other 
effects were given to his servant. “Mr. Bu- 
chanan accepted the correction, and declared that 
it should be inserted in the United Service Journal, 
in which his own statement had appeared.” It is 
said that this was neglected. 

See Mr. Charles J. Biddle’s “Lecture on the 
Case of Major André,” recently published by the 
Historical Society in a volume of Contributions to 
American History. (1858.) Unepa. 


Philadelphia. 


Expenses of Presentation to a Living in 1683.— 
Perhaps it may not be uninteresting to the readers 
of “N. & Q.” to see a list of the expenses incurred 
on the présentation and institution to a living in 
the gift of the Lord Keeper Guilford in the year 





1683. The living was in one of our northern 
cities, and was held in plurality :— 

£sad 
“Imp. ffor the broad Seal - - - 826 
A gratuity to my Sollicitor - - 846 
Ffor Institution - - - - 430 
Ffor Induction - - - - 013 4 
Ffor a license to Preach - - - 015 0 
To the Secretary Atkinson’s Man - 026 
To the Butlers - - - - 0 2 0 
To the Porter - - - -~ 010 
To the Groomes - - - - O10 
Ffor a Sequestration and Relaxation - 1 3 
Spent at Induction : - 010 

In all - -18 9 8” 

R. 


Bentley's Emendations on Milton. — The follow- 


| ing lines written about the time of the appearance 


stead of waiting until 1781? The truth is, that | 


of Bentley's Emendations on Milton have never, I 
believe, appeared in print. ‘The initials of the au 
thor, or rather the compiler of the volume, would 
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seem to have been W. O.; perhaps William Oldis- 
worth, some of whose poems are inserted. 


To Dr. Bentley, on his licentious and conceited 
alterations of Milten. 

“ Milton’s intemperate studies oft by night, 
Did but deprive him of organic sight ; 
Thou hast obscured the rays of his bright mind, 
And now the book is like the author — blind.” 

On Milton's E-xrecutioner. 

“Did Milton’s prose, O Charles, thy death defend : 
A furious foe unconscious proves a friend. 
On Milton’s verse does Bentley comment? know 
A weak officious friend becomes a foe ; 
While he would seem his author's fame to further, 
The murderous critic has avenged thy murther.” 


Cui. Hoprer. 


Aueries. 
OLD BIBLE. 
I have a 4to Bible which belonged to Queen 


Elizabeth, about which I am desirous of informa. | 


tion. It is in black-letter type, in double columns, | 
with marginal references, and having each leaf (not 
each page) marked in Roman letters and nume- | 
rals thus: “Folio I.,” &c., and a running title at 
the top of each page. The verses are not numbered 
or separated ; but the chapters are divided into 
paragraphs, with Roman capitals in the margins at 
irregular intervals, and not according to the para- | 
graphs. Eve is called “Heva,” and the first 
word of Genesis, chapters xxxi. and xxxii., is 
“ Bwt,” with innumerable other variations from | 
the authorised version. 
6% by 4¢ inches. I do not find any semicolon in 
the punctuation ; but there is a thin stroke (/) 
which is sometimes used as a parenthesis, and also 
as a comma, or to mark a pause. Numbers is 
“ Numeri,” and the 25th verse of chapter xxi. 
{xxii.] reads, “‘ she wrenched unto the wall.” The 
“Psalter,” &c., and the Prophets are in “ the 
thirde parte of the Byble,” which has a separate 
title, inclosed in an architectural border; having 
in the base a shield, containing a tall monogram 
(a printer’s or engraver’s mark), the base of which | 
is a broad A with a cross at the top, surmounted 
by a C, through which rises (from the A) an up- 
right line, having a cross above the C; and from 
its point a line is deflected to the right-hand. 
In this “ Thirde parte” the Canticles is entitled, 
“The Ballet of Ballettes of Salomon,” &c., and 
Obadiah “ Abdy.” 
“Hagiogropha”) has a separate title, with the | 
same border as that to “ The thirde parte.” Its 
first books are called “The thirde and fourth 
bookes” of Esdras, being the same as are called Ist 
and 2nd Esdras in our common version ; and it 








The Apocrypha (there called | 


ends with 2nd “ Machabees,” having at the bottom | 


of each column a good woodcut,—one tin 
John pending ta the wilderness, with his to 
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tizing Christ in the background; and the other, 
the good Samaritan, with the Priest and Levite 
passing by. 

The first chapter of most of the books begins 
with an ornamented Roman capital, but all the 
other chapters with a plain one. Each separate 
book runs on from the last chapter of the previous 
book. “The Revelacion” ends with first column 
of a page, and the second column begins with “A 
Table to fynde the Epystles and Ghospelles,” &c., 
which table is continued on the next page. 

The title-page of the Bible is lost, but that of 


| the Testament is perfect, having a grotesque bor- 


| 


der, in the top of which is a woodcut of the last 
supper, and at the bottom is another of Judas be- 
traying Christ. But in no part of the volume is 
there any inffmation of the printer's name, where 
printed, or its date. 

On the (once) blank page at the back of the 
last page of the Bible, and facing the title-page of 
the Now Testament, is the autograph —“ Exiza- 
petHe Rearna,” with her usual lengthened tail of 
the “z” in “ Elizebethe,” and of the “a” in “Re- 
gina,” as also her more elaborate flourish from the 
tail of the “rn” in “ Regina.” Below this, in the 
same handwriting and ink, is “ Testamenti Novi 
p- (probably for pro or per), followed by a word, 
the first letter of which is an intricate flourished 
capital (probably a T), and the letters “ desbia,” 
as I read them; the tail of the last letter being 
also elongated exactly like that at the end of 
“ Regina.” 

Perhaps what I have said may lead to an iden- 


The letterpress measures | tification of the edition, &c., and an explanation 


of the MS. writing; but I also enclose photo- 
graphs, half the size of the originals, of —1. The 
title-page of “The thirde parte,” for the sake of 
the monogram ; 2. The last page of the Bible; 3. 
The blank leaf on which is the autograph name 
and writing ; 4. The title-page of the New Testa- 
ment. 

The Bible, &c., is bound up between two black- 
letter prayer-books; that at the end being the 
prayer-book of 1559, with its rubricated title; 
that at the beginning is imperfect and without a 


| title, and has not the Collects, Epistles, and Gos- 
| pels, but the Litany with a few prayers called 


“ suffrages.” 
in both. 

The binding was before 1697, which is the date 
under the autograph of “ Rich*. Legg” on the 
fly-leaf. 

If Mz. Orror will be so kind as to give his 
opinion of the edition and MS. writing, and say 
whether it would be acceptable to the British 
Museum, he will oblige P. H. F. 


— Orvor has kindly forwarded the following re- 
Py:— 

“ From the very accurate description which R. H. F. has 
given of his Bible, it agrees with Cawood's edition of Cran- 


“ Quene Elizabethe” is prayed for 
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mer’s text, in which, if he had the last or second leaf of 
the Table, he would find this inscription: 
London in Povvies Churcheyarde, by Jhon Cawoode, 
Prynter to the Quenes Maiestie Anno MDLXI. Cam 
Priuilegio Regie Maiestatis.” The title-page also bears 
the date 1561. Mr. F., in the first word of Gen. xxxi. 
and xxxii., has mistaken a capital @ (U) for a W, and 
his quotation from Numeri xxi. should be xxii. He will 
also find that Gen. xi. and xiiii., and many other chapters, 
begin with Gothic capitals. The width of the page at 
the head line is five inches. In a perfect state this book 
is extremely rare. My copy is remarkably perfect; that 
in the Museum wants the title. Of the autograph I am 
no judge, but it is doubtful whether the Queen would in- 
scribe her name on the last leaf of the Apocrypha. It is 
a very different signature to what I have on the last leaf 
of Tyndale’s Obedience—‘ Elizabeth, daughter Angli 
Franc.’ As the British Museum has a copy equally per- 
fect it would only encumber its shelves, unless the au- 
tograph could be identified. The Prayer-Book of 1559 
might be a most desirable acquisition. 
and interesting. It is not uncommon to find royal names 
handsomely inscribed on blank pages and margins of 
books by scrivenors, in practising to write them hand- 
somely in the commencement of deeds with elaborate 
flourishes. Georce Orror.”] 


Minor Queries. 


Shakspeare’s Will.—As a fac- simile is forbidden 
by the regulations of the office, could not the 
matter be “compromised by photograms of the 
will in its present sfate? It is said to be “ 
much the worse for wear,” and surely it might be 
photographed without the slightest risk. As late 
administrations have done much for literature, a 
few words from you, Mr. Eprror, might influence 
“ the powers that be” to let Shakspeare’s scho- 
lars have a copy of their master's will. Este. 


Wallinges and Leads.— The meaning of these 
words, which are found upon documents con- 
nected with the salt works in Cheshire, does not 
appear to have descended to the present inhabi- 
tants. 

In “A Just Note of the number of the salt house 
in Northwych, anno xxxv. Eliz.,” this passage oc- 
curs : — 

“There is and hath been time out of mind within the 
Town of Northwych fyvescore and twelve, four leades and 
one odd leade and no more, but four leades of wallinges 
called the riming wickhouse; so the total sum is fyve- 
score and thirteen four leades and one odd leade, which 
stand in towne rowe,” &c, 


Also in a survey of the wallinges in Northwych, 
anno 1606 :— 


“Peter Venables, Esq. and Julius Winnington, gen., 
have one Bay of building called the Lead Smithy wherein 
the occupiers of walling do usually cast their leads ; the 
Lords of the lead smithy do from time to time, when need 
shall require, mainteine the house in good reparacdn, a and 

rovide a good and sufficient pan to melt the occupiers’ 
cad in, and in lieu thereof have the lead dishes and proftita 
thereof; the leadcaster hath a halfpenny every lead he 
casteth; the mould is continually mainteined by the 
Towne, They pay yearly in chief rent ij*.” 


‘Imprinted at | 


very | 


It is very rare | ; 3 b : 
humble inquirer in a much-loved science. 





Halliwell’s Archaic Dictionary gives the word 
“lead-walling, the brine of twenty-four hours’ 
boiling for one house. 

“ Wallers, women who rake the salt out of the 
leads at the salt-works. Also walle, to boil.” 

Would the word wallinges here bear the inter- 
pretation of boiling-houses, and the leads, leaden 
pans for evaporating the brine, instead of iron 
ones, as in use at the present day? What is the 
meaning of riming. Cu. Hoprsr. 


A Geological Inquiry.— I am anxious to know 
whether it be a demonstrable fact, that any human 
remains have been found prior to the supposed 
first appearance of Adam, that is, about 6000 
years ago? I see it “taken for granted” that 
men hare lived on our globe fifty-seven thousand 
years. This is a puzzler to me, who am only a 
In one 
of your contemporaries (The Critic, of June 19, 


| p. 314.) I read as follows : 


“Some recent geological discoveries by Lyell, Agassiz, 
and other eminent men, in the valley of the Mississippi, 
have demonstrated that for 57,000 years, at least, human 
beings have been dwelling there... .. . Discoveries of 
this kind, carrying us so far back, make it i impossible to 
say when the belief of immortality first arose. 

The above remarks appear in a lengthened re- 
view of Lessing’s book on The Education of the 
Human Race. The object of my inquiry is to 
learn whether these things are so, or not. If the 
former, where I can read of them; for it is de- 
lightful to get as complete a view of the past ages 
as possible. Natural science and the Word of 
God, we know, never contradict one another. 
Theology is one thing, truth and religion are an- 
other. Being of one sweet accord, these last court 
inquiry, and shine the brighter the more fre- 
quently they are examined. For éruth only needs 
to be for once spoke out, 

“ And there’s such music in her, such strange rhythm, 

As makes men’s memories her joyous s] — 

And cling around the soul, as the sky cling 
Round the mute earth, for ever beautiful.” 4 
W. K. 

Mrs. Boulstred. — What is known of this lady? 
Dr. Donne has written two Elegies on her (Poems, 
edit. 1654, pp. 254. 259.). She is also, under the 
name of “ The Court Pucelle,” the subject of an 

epigram by Ben Jonson ca orks, by Gifford, Vill, 

437.) ; and is alluded to in the following passages 
in Ben Jonson's Conversations with Wilham Drum- 
mond, published by the Shakspeare Society : — 

“He read a satyre of a lady come from the Bath; 
Verses on the Pucelle of all Court, Mistress Boulstred, 
whose epitaph Done made.” .% 

Again, at p. 38., we learn that Jonson's verses 
had been stolen out at of his pocket, which brought 
him into trouble : 

“That piece of the Pucelle of the Court was stolen out 
of his cout by a gentleman who drank him drousie, aad 
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given Mistress Boulstraid, which brought him great dis- | 


pleasure.’ 


J. Y. 

Relic of Charles XIT. of Sweden.—I am in 

possession of a small white glass goblet, about 

3 inches high, 3 inches in diameter at top, di- 

minishing to 14 inches at bottom, with the fol- 
lowing legend engraved round the brim : — 


“ , . ” 
VIVAT. PRINZ. CARL. 


Tt is enclosed in a neat wicker case, with a 
crown on the cover, and the letters m A 1 in front, 
worked in coloured threads. It was presented to 
my father many years ago, with the accompanying 
letter : — 

* Dublin, 14. Nassau St. 
June 15, 1831. 

“ Very Rev“. Sir, 

“TI trust you will not think me presuming in 
begging your acceptance of a small tribute of my grati- 
tude —the two glasses which I take the liberty of sending 
you. They are curious from their very great antiquity, 
as they were a present from Charles XII. of Sweden to 
Mr. Ford’s great-grandfather. When making a tour of 
his dominions, the accommodations in those countries at 
that time were so bad that he stayed one night with 
whatever person was best able to entertain him in the 
different towns he went through, and in the morning 
gave these glasses as a memorial that he had been there 
to Mr. Angel, that being the name of Mr. Ford's rela- 
tive (you may depend on the authenticity of this), With 
the sincerest prayers for your and your Family’s happi- 
ness, I beg leave to subscribe myself, very rev“ Sir, your 
respectful and obedient humble servant, 

“ M. A. Forpr.” 

I have not been able to ascertain who the 
writer of this letter was, but it has been kept 
with the glass, which alone I have got, ever since. 
The construction of the sentence about the gift 
of the glasses to Mr. Angel is complicated, to say 
the least of it; and I don’t know whether it 
means that Charles gave such glasses everywhere 
he lodged, or not. At all events the relic is cu- 
rious, and I should be glad if your correspondents 
could throw any further light upon it. A. A. D. 


Primeval Stow Imple ments with Wooden Han- 
dles.—I1n Worsaae’s Primeval Antiquities of Den- 
mark (translated by William J. Thoms, London, 
Parker, 1849), p. 12., mention is made of the 
fact, that, though stone hatchets have been found 
in Denmark, and such implements must, origin- 
ally, have been provided with wooden handles, no 
wooden handle has yet been discovered to one 
of them. In Ireland, however, according to Mr. 
Tuoms, a specimen was found, some years ago, 
near Cockstown in the county of Tyrone. Per- 
haps the following, from the Literary Gazette for 
the year 1822, p. 605., may throw some additional 
light upon the matter in general : — 

“In digging a well on the slope of a hill at Ferry 
Harty, east end of the Isle of Sheppy, a small house, or 
hut, buried under the earth, has discovered. The 
newspapers add, that it is of the most remote antiquity 
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and that two skeletons have been found. The building 
had no roof, or it might have been of some perishable 
material; the walls were wood, and no iron or other 
metal is seen. There are flints and hard stones, appa- 
rently intended for raes, and cutting instruments, with 
handles of wood, quite complete, and in good preserva- 
tion; and earthenware utensils (one appears to have been 
a lamp); a few fish-hooks of hard stoney horn, and an 
immense quantity of a kind of horsehair. Mr. Barrow, 
the resident Commissioner of Sheerness, has arrived; and 
by his desire a fence will be erected to inclose and pre- 
serve this extraordinary remnant of antiquity.” 

Drawings of the “cutting instruments with 
handles of wood” would be very acceptable. 

d H. van Lennar, 
Zeyst, July 2, 1858. 


Pilgrims’ Tohens.— Where can I find the best 
account of pilgrims’ tokens? What books have 
been written on the subject? Where were they 
manufactured ? By the monks of the different 
localities visitations to which they are supposed to 
commemorate? or were there manufactories which 
produced them for the use of the different shrines ? 

D. §, 

Wax Work Monuments.—Let me add to the 
Query on this subject in last “NN. & Q."(2™ S. vi. 
11.). Do there exist other examples, either in 
England or on the Continent, of this peculiar class 
of memorial of the illustrious dead? Were there 
not waxen effigies of the royal family of France 
at St. Denys. W. M. 


Work on Heraldry.—1 have somewhere read 
that an Edinburgh jeweller published, in the year 
1786, a work on heraldry, which so pleased their 
majesties, that the queen did not rest until she 
had prevailed upon the king to grant him a pen- 
sion of 200/. per annum. The author's name ? 
and the title of his book ? ABHBA, 


Family of Blacker, of Carrick Blacker.—In 
Burke's History of the Commoners of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, vol. ii, p. 48., it is stated that 
“this family derives its name and descent from 
Blacar, king or chief of the Northmen or Danes, 
who settled at Dublin in the beginning of the 
tenth century.” On what authority is this asser- 
tion made ? 

Blacar slew with his own axe, March 26, 941, 
in a pitched battle on the banks of the Bann, 
Mairchertach, king of Ailech, called the Hector 
or bravest of his time; and if the assertion be 
true, “it is a singular fact that his descendants 
have for many generations possessed the site of 
this victory.” By some writers he is called Blac- 
card; and the name of the family is frequently 
pronounced Blackard by the lower classes of the 
people in the north of Ireland. AsuBa. 


Joe Miller's Jests.—The three first editions 
were published in 1739. The fourth in 1740; 
the fifth in 1742; the sixth in 1743; the ninth in 
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1747 ; the tenth in 1751. Now there were edi- 

tions in 1744, 1745, 1755, 1762, 1771. Query, 

Can any of your correspondents point’out the par- 

ticular dates of the seventh, eighth, and eleventh; 

&c., editions ; or any other editions, down to the 

termination of the last century. J. Gisson. 
Maidstone. 





fHinor Queries with Answers. 


Abp. Cranmer, “ De non ducenda Fratria.” — 
In Bale’s list of Archbishop ~‘Cranmer’s writings 
oceurs, “ De non ducenda Fratria, lib. IL.” This 
refers of course to the book composed by Cran- 
mer at Henry’s command, and afterwards pre- 
sented to the pope, as related in Strype, Burnet, 
&e. Was this book printed? if so, when and by 
whom? What is the title-page, and the first sen- 
tence or two, and where is it to be seen ? 


W. H.C. 


{The Rev. H. Jenkyns, editor of Cranmer’s Remains, 
4 vols. 8vo. 1833, has the following note on this work, 
vol. i. p. vi.: —“ Cranmer is recorded to have first em- 
ployed his pen on the memorable question respecting the 
validity of King Henry VIII.’s marriage with Catharine 
of Arragon. According to the well-known ‘narrative of 
Foxe, he was the person at whose suggestion the King 
appealed to the universities, when indignant at the un- 
expected adjournment of the trial by Cardinal Campegio, 
and the subsequent removal of the cause to Rome. But 
this statement has with reason been disputed: there can 
be no doubt, however, of his having expressed an opinion 
on the case at a very early stage of the proceedings, and 
of his having afterwards been specially commissioned by 
Henry to explain his views in writing. This was the 
origin of his Book on Divorce. The points which it was 
his chief object to establish in it were, that marriage 
with a brother’s widow was contrary to the law of God, 
and was consequently incapable of being legalised by a 
papal dispensation .... The work is said to have been 
executed with ability, and seems at the time to have ex- 
cited much attention. It was not only laid before the 
two English Universities and the House of Commons, but 
was presented by its author at a formal embassy to the 
Pope, with a profession of his readiness to defend it in 
open disputation against all impugners. Yet it appears, 
notwithstanding the publication thus acquired, te be now 
lost: and it happens singularly enough, that his only 
extant composition on the question is of a directly oppo- 
site tendency, being a long Letter to the Earl of Wilt- 
shire, in which he details, with much commendation, 
the arguments used by Reginald Pole in support of 
Queen Catharine’s marriage, and brings nothing against 
them on his own side, beyond a brief expression of dis- 
sent,””} 





London Taverns. — In the biographical notices 
of the wits of the reign of Queen Anne frequent 
mention is made of Heyeock's Ordinary and Sa- 
lutation Tavern. Can you inform me of their 


locality, as they seem to have eseaped the notice | 


W.H.B 


[ Heyeock’s Ordinary was near the Palagrave’s Head 
tavern by Temple Bar, and was much frequented by 
members of parliament, Here Andrew Marvell uttered 
the severe castigation to certain members of the House, 


of our London topographers 





known to be in the pay of the Crown, for ensuring the 
subserviency of their votes. Marvell dined usually at 
this ordinary, and on one occasion, having eaten heartily 
ith some roasted pigeons and asparagus, 
he drank his pint of port. On settling the reckoning, he 
took a piece of money out of his pocket, and holding it 
between his finger and thumb, thus addressed his venal 

10 would imself out for 
f-a-crown?” 
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Salutation T. 
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5. 
nm was in Newgate Street, as we learn 
poet tation to a social feast 


two stewards, 







fr 
it 





ai inv 


held there on Ju ) i by the 


Edward Cave 


ssue 


Bowver : — 


id William 
* Saturday, Jan. 17, 1736-6. 


to’ meet 


street, 


“ You’re desir’d on Monday next 
At Salutation Tavern, Newgate 
Supper will be on table just at eight, 
[ Stewards) One of St. John’s [Bowyer] t’other of S& 
John’s Gate [Cave].” ~ 





1 answer from Samuel 


in Bowyer’s 


This summons elicited a 


Richardson the novelist, 
Anecdotes, p. 160.:— 





t rtens 


“ For me, I’m much concern’d I cannot meet 

‘At Salutation Tavern, Newgate Street. 
like your verse (so sweet and short!), 
If longer, I'd sincerely thank’d you for it. 
Howe’er, receive my wishes, sons of verse! 
May every man who meets, vour praise rehearse! 
May mirth, as plenty, crown your cheerful beard, 
And ev'ry one part bh —as a lord! 
That when at home h sweet verses fir'd) 
Your families may think you all inspir’d! 

" I gag’d, can’t know 

easures that would from your meeting flew.” ] 











So wishes he, who, pre-er 


The p 


Peter Charron, “ Of Wisdome.” —I have in 
my possession a book, the date of whose publica- 
tion I wish to ascertain. It has an engraved 


title-page, and this title : — 





in French by Peter 
wlated by Sampson 
Sdward Blount and 


“ Of Wisdome, three bool 
Charrd, Doct™ of 
Lennard; At Li 
Will Asp! 


There is no clue to the date, exe 








its ledi-~ 
cation to “ Prince Henry, Prince of Great Britain, 
Sonne and Heire A parent to our Sovereigne 
Lord the King.” { } 





Vatt mentions an edition 
of this work published ia 1630; but as Prince 
Henry died in 1612, mine must bave been am 
earlier one, and I can find no information re- 
lating to it. ‘The original was published at Bor- 
deaux, 1601. CLEMENT. 

Cambridge, Mass. U. S. 

[ We have before us an edition translated by Sampson 
Lennard, containing the engraved title-page as described 
by our correspondent, without the Dedication to Prince 
Henry, but with a prefatory advertisement of two pages 
“To the Reader.” ‘The last page of the volume contams 
the following imprint; —“ Londen, Printed by George 
Miller for William Aspley, at the sigue of the Parot im 
Paula Churchyard. 1630.” As this appears to be the 
earliest English edition, it is probable that Lenmand’s 
Dedication of Du Pleasis Moraay’s History of the Pupaces 
to Prince Heary may have beem ingested im our cary 
respondent’s copy of Charron. } 
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“A Sure Guide to Hell.”—Who was the author 
of the spiritual itinerary, A Sure Guide to Hell, 
by Beelzebub, London, 8vo., 1750? Ww. C. 

i was written by Benjamin Bourn, a London book- 


seller, and the son of a dissenting minister. He died on 
April 15, 1755.] 





Replies. 
KNIGHTS OF ST. JOHN OF JERUSALEM. 
(1* S. vii. 628.) 

Mr. Wixturor gave an extract from Suther- 
land's Hist. of Knights of Malta, in which it was 
stated, that 

“In the reign of Henry VIII. the Knights Ingley, 
Adrian Forrest, Adrian Fortescue, and Marmaduke Bohus, 
refusing to abjure their faith, perished on the scaffold. 
Thomas Mytton and Edward Waldegrave died in a dun- 
geon; and Richard and James Bell, John Noel, and many 
others abandoned their country for ever, and sought an 
asylum at Malta, completely stripped of their posses- 
sions.” 

This statement is supported by Goussaincourt 
in his Martyrology of the Order, but notwith- 
standing I venture to question its accuracy. 

“ Ingley” was Sir Thomas Dingley noticed by 
Mr. Wuvener in vol. x. p. 177., whose exe- 
cution along with Sir Adrian Fortescue on July 
9*, 1589, is recorded by Stow and the Grey 
Friars’ Chronicle. 

“ Adrian Forrest.” No execution of a person so 
named is mentioned in any record that I can find. 
Possibly it is a foreigner's mistaken repetition of 
the name “Adrian Fortescue,” confused with 
Father John Forrest the Franciscan. 

“ Adrian Fortescue.” Is it not a mistake to sup- 

him a knight of the Order? Goussaincourt 
is the authority, but he is not in the lists taken 
by Mr. Wixtsror from the Records at Malta, 
nor those given in the Brit. Mag. for Jan. 1834 f, 
and what is known of his history is inconsistent 
with the idea of his being under vows of poverty 
and celibacy. He was the second son of Sir John 
Fortescue of Punsborne, Herts, and joined the 
army of Henry VIL, by whom he was created a 
Knight Banneret and a Knight of the Bath, and 
rewarded for his services with several grants of 
land. He married, first, Anne, daughter and 
heiress of Sir William Stonor of Stonor, by 
whom he had an only daughter, married to Sir 
Henry Wentworth ; and secondly, Anne, daugh- 
ter of. William Reade of Boarstall, Esq., by whom 
he had a son, Sir John Fortescue of Salden, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and a daughter, 
Elizabeth, married to Sir Thomas Bromley, Lord 








* Stow has the 10th. 

+ Mn. Worrnror does not appear to have seen the 
books quoted by Mr. Froude, as several names are given 
| May latter and omitted by the former. Are those 





Keeper. After his execution his widow remar- 
ried Sir Thomas Parry. Perhaps, as in Stow 
the two are coupled together thus, “ Sir Adrian 
Fortescue and Thomas Dingley, Knight of Saint 
John’s, and divers other were attainted,” it might 
have been supposed both were knights of the 
Order.* 

“ Marmaduke Bohus.” This must refer to Mar- 
maduke Bowes, Esq., of Angram Grange, Cleve- 
land, who was executed at York, Nov. 26, 1585, 
for entertaining a priest, though he had conformed 
to the established religion. But there seems no 
reason to suppose him a knight. Challoner says 
he was married.f 

Sir David Genson. There is an omission al- 
together of this knight, whose name is spelt also 
“Gonson” and “Jensey.” He had been Lieu- 
tenant of the Turcopolier at Malta, and was 
named as a pensioner in the Act for the disso- 
lution. His end is recorded by Stow : — 

“1541. The 1 of July, Sir David Genson, Knight of the 
Rhodes, was drawn through Southwark to S. Thomas of 
Watrings, and there executed for the Supremacy.” 

The other names all belong to the reign of Eliza- 
beth. 

“ Thomas Mytton and Edward Waldegrave.” 
These must be Sir Thomas Metham and Sir 
Edward Waldegrave, who were imprisoned for 
hearing Mass in the beginning of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s reign. Sir Edward died in prison Sept. 1, 
1561, “ex fetore carceris in morbum incidens,” 
says Bridgwater, who mentions no more than Sir 
Thomas Metham’s imprisonment, and not his 
death. They were both knighted by Queen 
Mary at her coronation, and their wives were 
sent to prison with them. They cannot therefore 
have been Knights of St. John, and are not so 
entitled by nee, tematy § 

“ Richard and James Bell.” The names lead to 
the supposition that these mean Sir Richard and 
Sir James Shelley, of whom Mr. Winturopr has 
given an account (“N. & Q.” 1" S. x. 201. and 
xi. 179.). 

“ John Noel.” It seems probable that this refers 
to Sir John Neville, of whom Bridgwater says, 
“ equestris ordinis vir, obiit in exilio cum filio.” 
But there is no appearance of his being a Knight 
of St. John. 

Sir Thomas Markenfield. He is not mentioned 
by Sutherland, but Bridgwater calls him a Knight 
of St. John, and Dodd adds, that “ refusing to 
conform to the alterations made in the beginning 
of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, immediately left Eng- 
land, and died abroad. But I have seen no other 
authority to connect him with the Order. 





* Clutterbuck’s Herts, Burke’s Dormant Baronet 
(Scotch "7 Records of the Court of Wards and Liveries, and 


t Challoner’s Missi: Priests. 
Machyn’s Diary, Bridgwater’s Concertatio, 


(24 8. VI. 132., Jury 10. 58, 
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The issue seems to be, that there were two 
knights executed under Henry VIII; and the 
only knights recorded to have returned to Malta 
on the second dissolution of the Priory in Eng- 
land in 1559, are the two Shelleys, Sir Henry 
Gerard, Sir Oliver Starkey, and Sir George Dud- 
ley. Bosio says there were some more there, but 


he does not give their names. Taaffe names also | 
Sir Edward Burrough, perhaps by mistake for | 
Sir Edward Browne, as there is no such name as | 
E. E, Estcourt. | 


the former in the Records.* 
Birmingham. 


BYRON AND ZSCHYLUS. 
(2™ S. v. 454.) 


J.R. has noticed the resemblance between Lord 
Byron's well-known eulogy of Henry Kirke White 
in English Bards and Scotch Reviewers : — 

“So the struck eagle, stretch’d upon the plain, 

No more through rolling clouds to soar again, 
View’d his own feather on the fatal dart, 
And wing’d the shaft that quiver’d in his heart ; 
Keen were his pangs, but keener far to feel 
He nursed the pinion which impell’d the steel ; 
While the same plumage that had warm’d his nest 
Drank the last life-drop of his bleeding breast.” 
And the passage of Zschylus which he cites — 
"Os 8 dori wiOwv Tav AiBvorimay Adyos” 
IlAnyévr’ arpaxry rofiag Tov aierdv 
Eizey isévra unxavny wrepwparos, 
Tas ovy Um’ dAAwy GAAG TOis aUTwY TrEepois 
“AAvonoperOa.” 

Porson, in his long note on the Medea of Euri- 
pides, 139—40. (from which, as given in Dr. Ma- 
jor’s edition, I quote), has incidentally shown that 
this phrase became proverbial, and gives several 
references in proof; which see. Compare Diony- 
sius of Halicarnassus (ed. Reiske, 970.) : — 

“ Tas’ oby im’ GAAwy, GAAA Tois a’Trav mrepois GAconduerOa, 
KATA THN TPATQIAIAN.” 

Again, Eustathius ad Iliad. Z. p. 632—35=489. 
li— 

“& [Ipotros SAadn (wéurre) rov BeAAcpoddyryy, yoaupara xa! 
éavrod xouiGovra, xai ratra ody bm’ dAAwy, 4 Tos avTo, 
Tpaywdinws eimeiy, GAvoKomevoy Wrepois.” 

And, lastly, the Scholiast on Lucian, tom. i. p. 
794.:— 

“ Kai ov rws rois oixeious dAdo wrepois.” 

I would suggest that the coincidence of s- 
chylus’s death being commonly attributed to an 
eagle letting a tortoise fall on his bald head, mis- 
taking it for a stone, may have invested the pro- 
verb with greater significance, and given it a more 
extensive currency. 

That Byron was well acquainted with Auschy- 
lus his works testify ; but his admiration, and pro- 
bably his knowledge, seems to have been confined 
to a few only of that poet’s plays. 





* Hist, of Order of St, John, iii, 316, 
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In 1817, he wrote thus :— 


“ Of the ‘ Prometheus’ of AschylusI was passionately 
fond as a boy (it was one of the Greek plays we read 
thrice a year at Harrow); indeed, that and the‘ Medea’ 
were the only ones, except the ‘Seven before Thebes,” 
which ever much pleased me. The ‘ Prometheus,’ if not 
exactly in my plan, has always been so much in my head 
that I can easily conceive its influence over all or any- 
thing that I have written; but I deny Marlow and his 
progeny, and beg that you will do the same.” — Letters, 
1817. 





Had he borrowed the beautiful metaphor from 
Eschylus, we might expect that one so particular 
in this respect would have acknowledged his obli- 
gation to the Greek poet; but, in truth, it seems 
unlikely that he should have derived this idea 
from a Fragment of a play with which he probably 
was unacquainted. 

More reasonably might we suspect that the 
metaphor was suggested by Edmund Waller's 
| beautiful lines [see“N. & Q.,” 2™ §S. v. 507.]. 
The coincidence is at the least striking, but whe- 
ther it amounts to a plagiarism your readers must 
judge for themselves. Joun Riston Garstin. 

Dublin. 


GOLDRIC, OR WALDRIC, CHANCELLOR OF HENRY I. 
(2 S. v. 45.) 


In Forester’s edition of Ordericus Vitalis (Bohn's 
Antiq. Libr. 1854, vol. iii. 380.), it is stated, in 
the account of the battle of Tinchebrai, which was 
fought on Sept. 28, 1106, that, — 


“Then Baudri seized the Duke,” — Robert of Nor- 
mandy, — “ and delivered him to the king’s guards. This 
man was one of Henry’s chaplains, who, joining a body 
of knights, took part in the battle. e was shortly 
afterwards made bishop of Laon, but having deeply ag- 
grieved the people of his diocese, he was killed by the 
inhabitants of his own city, in a garden, on Friday in 
Easter week, with seven dignitaries of his cathedral. 


And in a note at the bottom of the page, where 
occurs the above notice of Baudri, or Waldric, the 
learned translator of Orderic says : — 


“ It appears that Baudri employed the wealth heaped 
upon him for the capture of Robert Curthose to secure 
his election by the chapter of Zaon. But this profana- 
tion did not last long. Public opinion revolted at seeing 
a mere clerk attached to the court, who was not even a 
sub-deacon, raised to the episcopal and ducal see of 
Laon. By the king’s influence, who probably was glad 
to get rid of him, he was provided with a canonry of 
Rouen, and received subdeacon’s orders. However, it 
was only by the intervention of Pope Paschal II., to 
whom Baudri appealed at Dijon, that he was confirmed 
in his see. But as he was grossly ignorant, associated 
only with the military, and could talk of nothing but 
dogs and horses, he became odious to his clergy, who 
accused him of several murders and other acts of violence. 
At last, having opposed the establishment of the muni- 
cipality of Laon, he was massacred in a popular tumult, 
on Tuesday, the 22nd of April, 1 .. 2, and his body having 
been subjected to a thousand outrages, was left naked in 
the public street till the next day. He was at length 
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buried, out of compassion, but without ceremony or 
prayers. See Gall. Christ. ix. col. 526. &c.” 

It will be observed that the date of his murder 
is imperfect in the above extract, as there is, | 
unfortunately, an error in the type in my copy 
of Orderic by Bohn ; and as I have not got Gallia 
Christiana, I am unable to supply the year. I 
should have supposed it to have been 1112, but 
then another difficulty occurs, as the 22d of April, 
1112, did not fall on Tuesday, but on a Monday, 
and the day mentioned in the text of Orderic is 
“ Friday in Easter week,” which was the 26th of | 
April in 1112: nor can it be 1122, setting aside 
the improbability of Baudri’s episcopate at Laon | 
having lasted so long ; but this point can be cleared 
up by reference to the Gall. Christ.* 

Waldricus, Goldric, or Baudri, appears to have 
held the post of Chancellor of England from 1104 
to 1107, according to Mr. Hardy's Roll; while | 
Lord Campbell, in his Lives of the Chancellors, 
enumerates him as next in the series after Roger : 
but great obscurity prevails with respect to the 
delivery of the great seal during the early part 
of the reign of King Henry I. J.C. R. in his 
note on Waldric is therefore quite correct in | 
ce | out, and correcting the mistake made, 

th by Dr. Lingard and Mr. Foss, as to his 
having been Bishop of Llandaff, instead of Laon, 
arising from the error in the old edition of Or- 
deric — Landavensis for Laudunensis — but which, 
as I have already shown, is stated correctly in 
Mr. Forester’s new and excellent translation of | 
Ordericus Vitalis, based on the edition published 
by the Société de [ Histoire de France, 1838—1855, 
under the care of MM. Auguste Le Prevost and | 
Leopold Delisle, of Paris. A. S. A, | 

Barrackpore, E. I., April 14. 











THE PETRILS, OR MOTHER CAREY'S CHICKENS. 
(2 §. v. 317. 506.) 

The quotation by Mr. Hackxwoop from Knapp’s 
Knowledge for the People, as to the apparition of 
these birds “ upon the approach or during the con- 
tinuation of a gale,” is the very reverse of my 





station. It is the ship, therefore, which goes to 
these birds, and not the birds that come to the 
ship: in other words, the ship gets into their sta- 
tion, whence, sometimes, she may be wafted into a 
storm; hence the original superstition. As I have 
frequently seen these birds, and as their appari- 
tion was never followed by a tempest, it is evident 
that this physical cause did not come into opera- 
tion. That is, our ship got into the station of 
these birds, which happened not to be within the 
range of the storm-circuit— assuming that storms 
are always raging in certain latitudes, within or 
without which there may be only a steady breeze, 
or even a dead calm—according to the modern 
“law of storms.” The steady breeze may waft 
the ship in a few hours into the main sweep of the 
tempest. Now, there will always be a chance of 
that result — until we be able to avoid it by an 
accurate knowledge of the “law of storms,” and 
of the course which we must steer according to 
the indications of the barometer and the direction 
of the wind. 

I can bear witness to the superstition as it was 
some six-and-thirty years ago, in my childhood. 
My father caught one of these birds with a line, 


| and gave it to me. A murmur instantly arose 


amongst the crew, and I was forced to part with 
my captive, which seemed comfortable enough. 
Had we got into the storm-circuit, perhaps they 


| would have been tempted to make another Jonas 


of me to appease Mother Carey. 

The petril keeps in the wake of the ship, a few 
yards from the rudder, disporting in the eddies, 
and literally “ picking up a living” from the surface 
of the wave. It must be endowed with great 
strength of wing, since it follows the ship for many 
days together. As it has never been seen on land, 
it is probable that, like other sea-birds, its home 
is some desolate rock in the waste of ocean, of 
which, in its small way, it is a scavenger. Poeti- 
cally, of course, we say : — 

“ Her nest the wave—her fate to roam 
Like bubbles of the Ocean’s foam.” 

Delighting in an agitated sea, which keeps its 
food on the surface, these birds are scientifically 
called procellaria. In their rapid flight — being 


own experience during eleven voyages across the | pa/miped or web-footed—they skim over the sur- 


Atlantic in various directions. Sailors no longer 
look upon them as harbingers of the tempest, al- 
though they did so formerly. No superstition, 
however, admits of an easier explanation in ac- 
cordance with the known laws of nature. 

All animated beings, like plants, have their cir- 
eumscribed stations in creation—localities in which 
they are adapted to live and “ find pasture.” (See 
Lyell’s Princ. of Geol., c. 41.). The petrils (not 
petrels, which is French) have their appointed | 





[* The correct date is 26th of April, 1112; or as given 
in Gallia Christiana, “ vii. cal: Maii, an, 1112, feria y. heb- | 
domadaw Paschalis.”’) 


| been given originally by the 


face of the waves, and even “ walk on the water.” 
Hence, in fact, the name petril, from the Italian 
diminutive Pietrillo, or little Peter, alluding to the 
fact recorded of St. Peter in the Gospel (Matt. 
xiv.). 

In “N. & Q.” (2™ S. v. 317.), the name “ Mo- 
ther Carey” was derived from Mater cara, as re- 
ferred to the Virgin Mary. The derivation is 
curious, but, I fear, rather far-fetched and impro- 
bable. If that name had ever been given to the 
bird as translated or upset literally into an Eng- 
lish representative of the original, it must have 

i Tealiens or the Spa- 
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niards ; but I can find no authority to that effect 
in connexion with the liturgy of the Virgin, in 
which I have searched in vain for the words 
Mater cara. Indeed, with a memory most reten- 
tive of all that beautiful liturgy, I doubt that the 
word cara is anywhere — amongst hundreds — 
applied to the Virgin. She is, however, empha- 
tically styled, with reference to the tempest- 
tost : — 
“ Fulgens Stella Maris, 
Portus naufragorum.” 


ANDREW STEINMETZ. 


DIFFICULTIES OF CHAUCER. 
(2"4 §. iii, 299.) 


Carrenare.—These lines from The Booke of the | 


Dutchesse — 
“ And bidde him faste, anone that he 
Go hoodlesse into the drie see 
And come home by the Carrenare” — 
ate thus paraphrased by Mr. Boys, under the in- 
cognito of ANon, : — 

“ Nor would she strictly command him to go forthwith 
bareheaded into the dry dock, and come back by the 
careening dock” !! 

Than this nothing,*methinks, could be further 
from Chaucer's meaning. What may be the dif- 
ference between a dry and a careening dock, or 
whether it was lady-like, in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, for high-born English dames to be well up 
in matters belonging to the navy, I know not; but 
this I do know, that a much more natural signi- 
fication may be given than the one above to the 
words of our old poet. In the Middle Ages, even 
when Chaucer lived, writers of romance used to 
make the young wooing knight go forth in search 
of noble adventures at the bidding of the illus- 
trious lady whose hand and heart he sought to 
win. Almost always a visit to the Holy Land 
was laid down as one part of his wanderings ; he 
was told to fast as well as fight, and expected to 
show himself a pious pilgrim as well as bear him 
like a doughty man of war. One of the routes 
followed by our countrymen for getting to Pales- 
tine was to go by sea from Pisa to Alexandria, as 
we learn from one of Chaucer's contemporaries, 
Sir John Maundeville, who, in speaking of this 
journey, says, — 

“Men gothe be the Rede see—and there pussed 
Moyses, with the children of Israel, overthwart the see 
all dgye,” &c.— The Voiage, &c., ed. Halliwell, p. 57. 


Surely Chaucer's “drie see" may very fairly be 
. ~ . | 
understood as meaning the Red Sea, especially as | 


he had but just spoken of a great city in Egypt— 
“ Alisandrie.” Furthermore, from this very “drie 
see” mention is made of “coming home by the 
Carrenare.” To my mind there is no doubt that 
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this word “ Carrenare,” which up to the present 
moment has been unintelligible to the com- 
mentators and readers of Chaucer, was the re- 
ceived and well-known term for designating that 
part of the wilderness wherein our Divine Lord 
fasted forty days and forty nights (Matt. iv. 2.) ; 
| and was then, as it yet is, one of the places visited 
by pilgrims to the Holy Land. In the Life of St. 
Peregrin it is said, — 

“Cum pervenisset ad locum deserti, qui Quarantena 
vocatur, in quo Dominus noster Jesus Christus quadra- 
ginta diebus et quadraginta noctibus jejunaverat,” &c. 
AA. 8S. t. i. Aug. p. 78. 

Sometimes it was called “ quarentena,” as 
Du Cange shows from several authors in voce. 
In the reprint, edited by Sir H. Ellis for the 
Camden Society, of the Pylgrymage of Sir 
Richard Guylforde to the Holy Land, as late as 
A.D. 1506, its writer tells us that — 

“ Goynge frome Galylee to Therico, on the ryght hande, 
is the Motte of Quarentena, where our Lorde fasted .xl. 
dayes and .xl. nyghts,” &c. — P. 52. 


Among our old writers q and ¢ are interchange- 
able letters, in words derived from Latin ; and out 
of quadragesima came quaresima, and, in French, 
caresme, then caréme for lent, or the fast of forty 
days. Perhaps a collection of MSS. might afford 
another reading for the word “carrenare:” be 
that as it may, it is not at all unlikely that in this 
as in other instances Chaucer, to suit his purpose, 
and to find a rhyme for “ware,” may have, out of 
* Quarentena,” coined by an easy process “ Carre- 
nare.” According, then, to such a gloss, Chaucer 
wished to say that the Duchess whose praises he 
sang was not, like many other high dames, so 
freakish as to exact such hard proofs of regard. 

“She would not tell her knight to wander the world 
over for her sake —to go to Alexandria, nay, fast and 
walk bare-headed, under the scorching sun of Egypt, 
into the Red Sea, and come home thence by the Holy 
Land after having been to the wilderness, the ‘carrenare’ 
itself, wherein our Lord fasted forty days and forty 


nights.” 
D. Rock. 


Replies ta Minor Queries. 


Seal-Engravers’ Seals (1* 8. xii. 30.) — Your 
correspondent Aprian ApninaNn may find the fol- 
| lowing directions of use : — 

Employ a gas flame or (better) a spirit lamp. 
Hold a stick of best red wax over the flame’s 
point (not in it) till it begins to fuse. Take care 
it does not blaze, as the smallest portion of car- 
bon will mar the brightness of the impression. 
Dab the drop of melted wax on the paper, then 
repeat the process till you have deposited enough. 
Now get an assistant to stretch the paper evenly, 
| holding it at some distance over the flame, while 
| you stir the wax round as in making an ordinary 
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impression. The paper should then be laid on 
the table, and the seal pressed down. The paper 


| 
| 


should be kept on the stretch till all is quite cool, | 


and the impression may then be neatly trimmed 
with a scissors. 

The seal should be thus prepared : — Grease its 
surface very slightly with candle-grease, using a 
hard brush to get into the cuttings. Sprinkle 
with powdered vermilion. Shake off excess of 
powder, so as to leave only a film. It is then 
ready for use. H. M 


Dablin. 


Francis Douce, and by him was bequeathed to 
the British Museum, where it is now preserved, 
with many other rubbings from monumental 
brasses, in the Print-Room of that establishment. 

F. Mappen. 


Whipultre (2° S. vy. 24.)—In the original 


| communication on the meaning of this word by 


Tsomas Bors, several guesses were made, and 
others have been hazarded since. It often hap- 


| pens that we wander far away, and seek far- 


Antique Porcelain (2°¢ S. v. 515.) — In answer | 


to J. W., as to “old family china so often seen in 
cabinets,” and more particularly as “to the cups 
and plates said to have belonged to Oliver Crom- 
well,” if they are really porcelain, and existed 
previously to the year 1695, the period of the 
earliest porcelain manufacture in Europe, I have 
no doubt of their being Oriental. 


| onl 


But, from the | 


character of the paintings, it is possible that the | 


ware is not porcelain, but Delft earthenware, as 


the manufacture dating from about 1600. The 
Oriental porcelain is generally a blue pattern 
upon a white ground, and this the Dutch so well 
copied in Delft, that without close inspection it is 
often difficult to distinguish the one ware from 
the other. So the question of Oliver Cromwell's 
- must remain undecided till further parti- 
culars are obtained. In this I have presumed 
that the ware is blue and white. The date of 
Oriental porcelain is difficult to determine, unless 
the piece bears the Chinese characters which de- 
note the dynasty of the emperor in whose reign it 
was manufactured, and which are given in the 
work upon Pottery and Porcelain mentioned in 
the note of the editor. 


Monumental Brasses (2™ S. v. 478.) —The col- 
lection of Printings of Monumental Brasses al- 
luded to by J. M. G. was purchased at rather a 
high rate for the British Museum, and is now in 
the Print Room of that institution. The collec- 
tion is valuable only as containing impressions of 
brasses now lost from Marlow, Ingham, Oxford, 
and a few other places. Of these, notices will ap- 

ar in a work on Monumental Brasses which I 

ave nearly ready for the press. Can any corre- 
spondent kindly furnish me with information 
aes brasses not generally known to the 
colle 


fered spoliation or mutilation? Iam in want of 
information more especially from the northern 
and south-western counties of England. 
H, Hares. 
Paddock House, Gloucester. 


fetched derivations when the true meaning is close 
at hand. IfI mistake not, the meaning of whip- 
ultre is easily found, and even supplied by Chau- 
cer himself. He has “ oke, fir, birch, aspe, alder, 
holm, poplere, wilow, elm, plane, ash, box, ches- 
tein, lind, laurere, maple, thorn, beche, hasel, ew, 
whipultre.” Surely this must be the holly, the 
English tree not previously named. Is not 
holly the very tree for whip-handles or whip-poles, 
and therefore called the whip-pole tree? F.C. H. 


Mr. Thomas Carey, a Poet of Note (2° S. vi. 


(= ¢ “Ty. ” ill i 
this latter ware was common in England in 1660, | $8.) — He fo Spunten Se * tee Gee | Oe 


| some places if not in all pronounced Carey) men- 





| 
| 


tioned by Suckling in his Sessions of the Poets. 


“Tom Carew came next, but he had a fault, 
That did not well stand with a Laureat,” &c. 

Wood's Athene Ozon., Bliss ed. ii. 657., Cla- 
rendon, Lloyd’s Worthies, Phillips, and Lang- 
baine, all contain notices of him. We know him 
best from his beautiful song: — 

“ He that loves a rosie cheek 
Or a coral lip admires, 
Or from starlight eyes doth seek 
Fuel to maintain his fires ; 
As old Time makes these decay, 
So his flames must waste away.” 

Should Mz. Yeowett be disinclined to hunt 
up his authorities for himself, I shall be happy to 
send him what I know in return for this new and 
interesting notice of a very charming old song- 
writer. G. H. Kinesrey. 


Dust on Books (2"* S. v. 515.) — Perhaps the 
cheapest method of defending books from dust, is, 
the affixing small falls of leather above the backs 
of volumes on the shelves. When the works fit 
the cases, this old method is found to answer 
pretty well. Another way is to have silken or 
other blinds (silk is best, being closest in fabric,) 
to draw down in front of the tomes during dust- 


etors of rubbings, or which have recently suf- | ing, or sueh times as the library is not in use ; it 


also tends to keep colour in bindings, and for pri- 
vate libraries is, f think, the best, glass alone ex- 
cepted. 

It is found that uncut books suffer the greatest 
discolouration, from dust resting upon the tops ; 


| and the marks are often observable after binding, 


The collection sold at Craven Ord’s sale to | clearly showing at the top of —_ sheet fold. 
e 


Thorpe was purchased afterwards by the late | Books cut by the paper-knife are 


ss affected, 
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though more than when cut by the binder. Gilt 
edges are the best, dust little adhering to metal, 
and is easily wiped off. 
Any more effective way of preserving books | 
from dust and dirt than the methods in common 
use would be a great boon to the lovers of books : 
and I, for one, should feel much obliged by a de- 
scription of any plan not indicated here. 
Luxe Limner, F.S.A. | 
Regent’s Park. 


Lilliputian Aztecs (2™ S. v. 382.) —I am much 
obliged for the notice taken of my query. I have 
recently found the following note, which confirms 
my own supposition, and I think settles this 
Barnum business : — 

“ Many of them were of mixed Indian and Negro blood, 
and were small, undersized, but strongly-made men, with 
reserved, ugly, and brutal looking faces. The mixture 
of two races so degenerate as the Indian and Ethiopian 
is not likely to have a beneficial effect on the descend- 
ants; but it is agnixture unfortunately very common on 
the frontier of this state (San Salvador) towards Hon- 
duras.” 

A note adds : — 

“The two mulatto children, which a speculative 
Yankee actually imposed on the credulous in Europe, as 
the last scions of the almost extinct priestly caste of the | 
Aztecs, are nothing more than two remarkably unde- 
veloped individuals of this mixed descent, the twin-chil- 
dren of two persons named Innocent and Martina Burgos, 
who are still living in the village of Decora, in the de- 
partment of San Miguel. A Spanish trader, of the name 
of Ramon Selva, got them from the mother, to whom 
they were very burdensome on account of their helpless | 
awkwardness, under pretence of having them educated in 
the United States; but instead of that, he made a show | 
of them, and afterwards sold them to a person named 
Morris, who is at present, I believe, parading them about 
in the best company of Europe.” — Trarels in the Free 
States of Central America, by Dr. Carl Scherzer, 1857, 


vol. ii. p. 234. 
F.C. B. 


Milton's Autograph (2 §. iv. 287. 334. 371. 
459.; v. 115. 173.) —I have in my possession an 
old feap. 8vo., black-letter Latin grammar in ex- 
cellent preservation (“ Systema Grammaticum, 
Opera et Studio Tho. Farnabii, Londini, Excude- 
bat T. & R. C. impensis Andrew Crooke, 1641”). 
On the title-page of the above is written “ Ii. 
Milton,” evidently an abbreviation of the Latin for 
Jobn in the dative case. As you cannot give to 
your readers a fac-simile of the autograph, it is 
necessary to explain that the capital “I” is formed 
exactly like the small “i” which immediately 
follows it, and like the other small “i” in the sur- 
name, excepting that it is double their height, and 
is not, like them, dotted. The date of the book 
agrees with the time when Milton, having re- | 
turned from Italy, was engaged in superintending 
the education of his two nephews, and preparing 
a collection of his Latin poems for the press. It | 
is annotated in the margin of that part of the 


| bers back (2™* S. v. 501.). 


book which treats “ De ultimis syllabis,” — a part 


which more than all others would be interesting 


to a poet. Wasuineton Moon. 


Colour of University Hoods (2™ S. vi. 19.) — 
In justice to myself and your other correspondents, 
I beg to draw C. M. A.’s attention to the fact, 
that the distinction which he alludes to as not 
having as yet been hit upon by any of us, has 
already been twice distinctly stated in your pages; 
by myself more than a year ago (see 2” §. iii. 
435.), and by D. C. L., Cantab., only a few num- 
J. Eastwoop. 


Among the number of communications made 
from time to time as to the shape and colour of 
these articles of university costume, I cannot find 
any reply to a Query I once before submitted to 
the learned in these matters, namely, whether the 
hoods of each degree are, or should be, worn with 
the ordinary black-college or preaching-gown or 


| not? I know of a variety of opinion and usage: 


some persons maintaining that the hood should 
= be worn with the surplice; others (myself 
included) considering that it is an academic dis- 
tinction, and as properly, if not more so, connected 
with academic costume than with that prescribed 
by church ritual. One word as to which is right 


B. R. 

British Pearls (2™ S. v. 285, &c.)—I have seen 

a fair-sized tolerably-well-coloured pearl from the 
common English oyster. I have seen many small 
indifferently-coloured pearls taken from the large 
fresh-water muscle—once abundant in the Ser- 


| from some competent authority will oblige 


| ven in Assynt—now rare from the constant chasse 
| kept up by the Highlanders. 


I have seen dozens 
of very small beautifully-coloured pearls taken 
out of the common muscle (Mytilus edulis), when 
using them for bait, on the east coast of Suther- 
land. I see no reason why we should not find a 
pearl of some sort in any shell lined with nacre. 
Professor Quekett seems to believe that all 
pearls are produced by the boring of small animals 
through the shell, and the pushing forward the 
inner plate of nacre, so as té irritate the animal. 
That pearls can be produced in this way there is 
no doubt: that all are produced in this way I 
doubt very much. I remember remarking that 
the sea muscles, in which I found the roundest 
and fairest pearls, had particularly smooth clean 
shells. I rather incline to the old theory of “ abor- 
tive ova” as the cause of the round pearls free in 
the animal; the pedunculated pearls may be pro- 
duced at will by the Chinese method of introduc- 
ing foreign bodies. 
I have heard that pearls are found most plenti- 
fully in fresh-water muscles about fords, and 
laces where cattle go to drink, as if accidental 
injury had something to do with their eee 
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] 
Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Ffom the increased attention which is now paid to ob- 
jects of ceramic art, there is little cause for wonder that a 
new edition of Mr. Marryat’s History of Pottery and Por- 
eelain, Medieval and Modern, should be called for. The 
work is indeed what it professes to be, “ revised and aug- 
mented,” and is brought out in a way to justify what 
Mr. Marryat says of his publisher, “that he has spared 
n6 pains or expense in rendering the work creditable to 
himself, and acceptable to the public.” It is illustrated 
with twelve coloured plates, and no less than 240 wood- 
cuts: while not the least valuable portion of it is its 
extensive Table of Marks and Monograms. It forms al- 
together a worthy companion to Birch’s History of An- 
cient Pottery and Porcelain, and Labarte’s Handbook of 
the Arts of the Middle Ages, issued by the same publisher ; 
and we can award it no higher praise. 

Whatever may be the literary merits of the late Sir 
Charles Napier’s historical romance entitled William the 
Conqueror, and those merits are sufficiently marked and 
numerous to secure a large body of readers, there can 
be no doubt but that it will be read by many others 
with two very different objects. One class will desire 
to compare the treatment which that subject will re- 
ceive from the man of the sword, with that which it 
has already received from the man of the pen; and 
the other will be anxious to see Sir Charles's delinea- 
tion of a character, which must have had many attrac- 
tions for the conqueror of Scinde. The Norman bastard 
won England by his good sword, and retained it by his 
powers as an administrator. These were qualities to en- 
sure him favours in the eyes of one who piqued himself 
quite as much on his political abilities as on his great 
military talents. The book, therefore, is one sure to cir- 
eulate very widely. 

La Mort d’Arthure: The History of King Arthur and 
the Knights of the Round Table. Compiled by Sir Thomas 
Malory, Knit. Edited from the Text of the Edition of 
1684, with Introduction and Notes. By Thomas Wright, 
Esq., M.A., F.S.A., is the last contribution to Mr. Rus- 
sell Smith’s valuable Library of Old Authors, and a 
very welcome one it is. The popularity of Sir Thomas 
Malory’s work, which Mr. Wright well describes as “a 
good comprehensive condensation of the romantic cycle 
of King Arthur and his Knights,” has been very great. 
Not only was it printed by Caxton, twice by Wynkyn | 
de Worde, and again by William Copland; but in the 
present century, three editions have appeared and grown 
rare. Two of these appeared in 1816 (one under 
the editorship of Haglewood), and in 1817 Southey 
edited a reprint of Cixton’s text in two handsome 
quarto volumes, which are now highly prized. Mr. 
Wright’s text is from the edition of 1624, and is accom- 
panied by notes illustrative of the obsolete words and 
phrases which are scattered pretty thickly throughout 
the work. So that there can be little doubt that these 
three volumes will find favour in the sight of all lovers 
of old romance. 

We have many more volumes waiting for our notice, 
but must for the present content ourselves with re- 
commending to all lovers of true poetry a little book 
written by the gifted daughter of a gifted sire— we 
allude to Miss Proctor’s Legends and Lyrics; a Book of 

Verses,—in which they will find much true poetry, much 
genuine poetic feeling warbled forth with all the metrical 
skill for which Barry Cornwall himself is so remarkable. 

The Rev. Charles Boutell’s Manual of British Arche- 
ology, one of Mr. Lovell Reeve’s prettily illustrated little al- 
maine quartos, will form a pleasant travelling companion, { 
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with its brief notes on Architecture, Sepulchral Mona. 
ments, Seals, Coins, Arms, Armour, Costume, &c., just 
sufficient to give the tourist an additional interest in 
the antiquarian objects of his tour. 

We are happy to announce that the first portion of 4 
Catalogue of the Rawli Manuscripts, the value of which 
has recently been shown in “ N. & Q.,” is at press. 

The Surrey Archeological Society will hold their fifth 
Annual General Meeting at Farnham, on Tuesday next, 
on which occasion the Bishop of Winchester has invited 
the Members to Farnham Castle. This reminds us of 
the Second Part of the Collections of the Society, in which 
will be found papers on Chertsey Abbey by Mr. Pocock; 
on the Manor of Hatcham, by Mr. Hart; on Horsely- 
down, by Mr. Corner (very curiously illustrated); Surrey 
and Southwark Wills, by the same gentleman; Notices 
of Cold Harbour, by Mr. Johnson; Monumental Brasses 
at Stoke D’Abernon, by Mr. Boutell, and many other 
miscellaneous papers. The part is altogether a very good 
one 

We are happy to find that our esteemed correspondent, 
the Rey. Joseru Bosworrn, D.D., of Christ Church, is 
a candidate for the Anglo-Saxon professorship in the 
University of Oxford. The other candidate is the Rev, 
Frederic Metcalfe, B.D., Fellow of Linceln College. Both 
candidates are Cambridge men, but have been incor- 
porated as members of Oxford University. 





BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, and whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose. 

Beror’s Awecvores or Lrrenarvae. Vole. V. and VI. 
Disnarts’s Consosrrms or Lirenarons. Moxon's edit. 16t!. Parts 


Il. and VIL. 
Krrro’s Picrontat Brete. 1838. Portions of the 3rd and ith Vols. 


Wanted by J. Gibson, 47. Marsham Street, Maidstone. 


“Tue Toces " Newspaper for December, i824, and January, 1825. 
Wanted by Zdw. Y. Lowne,13. New Broad Street, E. C. 


+ 


ANatices ta Correspanvents, 
Our next number will contain many articles of very great interest. 
Ixpex to tne trast Votoms. With our next Number this will be pub- 
lished. 

When the last Index was published, two complaints reached us from 
new subscrihers on the subject of its being published and charged with the 
Vumber. That arrangement was made for general convenience ; but the 
two have always been 80 sold, with the understanding that the purchaser 
was not obliged to purchase the Index. 

W.T. will find notices of “ Single Speech Hamilton” in our \st 8. vi. 
429. 577.; vil. 285. 333.; xii. 306. 413. 521. 

The queries 


P. Paneyr. 
nature to be discussed in 


T. C.(Dublin). There are three separate editions of The City Mouse 
and Couatry Mouse, 4to., 1687; 4to., 1688; S8vo., 1709. The poem does not 
appear to have been reprinted either in the collected Works of Prior or 
the Eari of Halifax. 


forwarded are on objects which are not of @ 
i ¢.” 


Watrer C. Crorrow (Toronto). Tha four works speed may pro- 
bably be obtained through some respectable second-hand bookseller. 

J.R. Gansrix. Our best thanks are due to our valued correspondent 
or his kind suggestions. 


“ Noras avo Queares” is published at noon on Friday, and is also 
issued in Mowruty Paars. The subscription for Stamero Corixs for 
Sex Months forwarded direct from the Publishers (inclucling the ITalf- 
ucarly Impex) is lis. td., which may be paid by Post Ovice Order ia 
favour Of Messus. Burt ano Dacor, 186. Freer Sraver, E.C.; to whom 
ali Communications roa ras Eotron should be ad:liessed. 








